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AUSTRALIA IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


G. W. WarnECKE 


| has thrown up leaders who have cast their 
country for a distinctive role in today’s drama of empires, systems 
and nationalities. 

Of course Australia’s exposed position on the Pacific battle front 
has resulted in greater prominence being given to the island conti- 
nent’s immediate military circumstances than to the new diplomatic 
line taken by leaders of the Labor Government which entered office 
last October. Headlines announcing the arrival “down under” of 
United States General Douglas MacArthur in March, overshadowed 
the news of Australian Minister Evatt’s contemporary arrival in 
America. Nevertheless, but for Evatt’s prior diplomacy, MacArthur 
might never have had that particular assignment. 

Together the diplomatic and military policies of the present 
Australian Government constitute a war policy of such radical im- 
portance as vitally to concern the whole world. Its principal trends 
may be indicated at this point as follows: 

1. Former Australian governments had avoided the develop- 
ment of an independent diplomacy, being content to follow the 
leadership of the United Kingdom. Rejecting this attitude, the 
present Government has acted independently on « footing of na- 
tonal equality with the United Kingdom Government in framing 
ts own international policies. 

2. It has made direct contact with the United States, basing its 
approach on the postulate of the common interest of both countries 
«s Pacific neighbors facing a common menace. 

3 Ithas sought reciprocal military relations ‘with the Soviet Union, 
ecause of the latter’s position in the Pacific. 

4. It has expressed open sympathy for the aspirations of the sub- 
ject peoples of Asia—a new departure in formal Australian policy. 

Merely to list these trends is to explain the heat of the political 
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battle waged in London and in Imperial-minded quarters 
Canberra, Melbourne and Sydney, when they were revealed in ; 
series of demands served on Prime Minister Churchill and Preside: 
Roosevelt. The word “demands” actually was used by the Gover; 
ment spokesman at Canberra and quoted in official broadcasts | 
United States. 

The specific demand which received most attention in American 
newspapers, and indeed generally, was Prime Minister John Curtin’s 
declaration on December 26: “We refuse to accept the dictum tha 
the Pacific struggle is a subordinate segment of the general con. 
flict.” Fixing their eyes on this, American liberals decided 
here was a long-sheltered people crying for preferential aid. 7) 
Nation called it “parochial”; other journals rushed to reiterate th 
thesis of “indivisible war.” The fact is, Curtin had not challenged 
the thesis of indivisibility. He objected to Churchill arbitrarily 
dividing Australia and the Pacific from the rest of the world. Above 
all, he contended that the principle of indivisible Allied strateg) 
was inseparable from the principle of indivisible Allied consul 
tion, and for that reason he said that Australia desired an arrang 
ment for joint planning in the Pacific which would give represen- 
tation to all the countries concerned. 

Actually, Australia’s new internationalism offered Ameri 


opinion an opportunity of quickening progressive trends wit! 

the British Imperial structure. This became clearer after the {0! 
of Singapore, when events revealed how intimately Britain’s war 
aims were concerned with the retention inside the Empire of India 
and the adjoining buffer countries of the Middle East. In turn the 
internal and external crisis that blew up in India in March posed 3 


1 
dian 


fresh dilemma for Americans who, while sympathizing with Inc 
nationalist aspirations, feared lest the immediate situation play in 
Axis hands. 

Long before today’s situation took shape, the leaders of the pres 
ent Australian Government feared that under stress the Brits) 
Government would concentrate more and more narrowly on & 
fense of its primary Imperial positions—the British Isles, the India- 
Middle East region, and the Imperial lifelines through the Mediter- 
ranean and round the Cape. Two men are chiefly responsible ‘0: 
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this outlook, now being embodied in Australian policy. They are 
Prime Minister John Curtin, former union official and Labor editor, 
who has been leader of the Australian Labor Party since 1935; and 
Dr. Herbert Vere Evatt, Minister of External Affairs and Attorney 
General, who resigned from the bench of the High Court to enter 
Parliament in 1940. As codified and implemented by Curtin and 
Evatt, the present Australian international policy dates only from 
October last. Its immediate case history goes back no further than 
1936, though of course its roots are as old as the nation. 

Precise definition of the policy in a short title is difficult. Although 
sponsored primarily by the Labor Party it commands strong support 
in non-Labor quarters. It might be described as nationalist-inter- 
nationalist. Nationalism in Australia has always been circumscribed. 


A latent fear of Japan has prevented growth of an isolationism 
similar to that of the American Middle West or French Canada. 
An economy a quarter of which is directly based on external trade 
operated in the same way. The international outlook thus en- 
forced by strategy and economics resolved itself in practice, in past 
years, into a close integration with Great Britain. Thus, until 1936 


the British Navy was uncritically accepted as a precondition of 
Australian security; nearl« half Australia’s external trade flowed 
reciprocally with the United Kingdom, using the same Suez and 
Cape lifelines which were primarily designed to serve India; ties 
of blood and sentiment were rooted on a national stock of 97 per 
cent derived from Great Britain and Ireland. The movements 
toward autonomy in Canada, South Africa and Eire, leading to 
passage by the United Kingdom Parliament of the Statute of West- 
minster in 1932, were scarcely noticed by Australians generally. 
The Commonwealth Parliament did not ratify the Statute. , 
Australian Conservative parties in coalition have held a near 
monopoly of federal office since the last war, largely as a result of 
dissension within the Labor Party. These Conservative parties— 
United Australia Party and Country Party—always fostered the 
concept of centralized British Imperial power. Their policy was 
abruptly challenged when Curtin gained leadership of a nearly 
united Labor Party in 1935. 

At the same time, every step of Axis aggression—Abyssinia, the 
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Rhineland, the Spanish Civil War, and Japanese invasion of () 
began to point toward the coming world war. asibiedinia 4 
noticed were acutely divided; most didn’t notice. The main tren 
reflected in the Commonwealth Parliament were: 

(a) The Conservative Government adhered closely to the United 


ment program based on and snneapeaned with British naval power, 
A small dissentient group led by former Prime Minister W. M 
Hughes urged a strong Australian-Imperial preparedness program 
similar to Churchill’s. 

(b) Labor advocated a strong League of Nations policy, thes 
termed collective security, linked with a “self-reliant defense policy” 
for Australia. A dissident section, called the Anti-Communist Labor 
Party, virtually favored isolation, based on strong national cd 

On these fundamental divisions, a national defense controvers, 
developed. The Government brought down plans for expansion 
of the Australian Navy as its principal defense measure. Since : 
small navy is useless by itself, this meant committing Australia’s 
defense, in a period of international crisis, to British power. Curtin 


challenged the legend of British naval omnipotence. He stressed 
the growing strength of Japan and the new importance of air 
power. Singapore, he said, would be a shell without battleships and 
airplanes. He asked what would be the fate of Australia should she 
be attacked at a moment when Britain was involved in a European 


dispute. 

“Would the British Government dare to authorize the dispatc 
of any substantial part of the fleet to the East to help Australia?” 
he asked in November 1936. “The dependence of Australia upon 
the competence, let alone the readiness, of British statesmen | 
send forces to our aid is too dangerous a hazard upon which to found 
Australia’s defense policy.” 

The real nub in Curtin’s policy at this stage, be it noted, was 
not the principle of greater Australian self-reliance in defense, bu 
his proposed switch from centralized naval power to decentralized 
air power, mechanized land installations, and a local arms industry. 
Labor failed to win office on this policy in the Parliamentary elec 
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ions of November 1937, one reason being the lingering disunity 
within the Party. 

Following Munich, a compromise policy was agreed on between 
the Government and Labor, and Australia began to lay the founda- 
ions of a considerable production and military program, resting 
partly on self-reliance, but still based primarily on the British Navy 
and Singapore. This compromise policy lasted until October 1941. 
An important step in the interim was the appointment of Australian 
Ministers for the first time to Washington and Tokyo in 1940 and 
to China in 1941. Although Prime Minister R. G. Menzies stated 
in explanation that “in the Pacific, Australia must regard herself as 
2 principal,” the actual result under his administration was to 
broaden the facade of the British Imperial structure rather than to 
commit Australia to an independent line of policy. 

During the first two years of war the Menzies Government sent 
Australian forces and material to the Mediterranean and elsewhere 
against the judgment of Curtin and his party. Another parlia- 
mentary election was held in September 1940 in which Labor came 
within two seats of a majority in the House of Representatives. 
Menzies renewed an offer, which he had made fruitlessly during 
the previous Parliament, to take Labor into a composite national 
government, similar to Churchill’s. Curtin refused again. Labor 
neld that by joining the Government it would have to share re- 
sponsibility for a policy at variance with its own tenets and at the 
same time lose its power of independent criticism. Moreover, the 
kadership of the Conservative parties within the composite gov- 
ernment would be congealed for the duration. However, the party 
consented to join in an Advisory War Council which would con- 
silt with the War Cabinet, but not have responsibility for policy. 

Into the new Parliament at Curtin’s side strode Evatt. He gave 
up his seat on the High Court bench because of his conviction 
that Australia was now adrift on uncharted international seas, with 
the guiding lights of an older epoch flickering out. 

Menzies paid a six months’ visit to Britain and the United States 
during the first half of 1941. On his return he proposed, with the 
endorsement of his Cabinet, that he should return to London and 
participate in the Imperial War Cabinet in his role as Prime Min- 
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ister. Only in this way, he argued, would Australia’s voice bh, 
adequately heard in the planning of Imperial strategy. At firs 
Curtin was inclined to endorse this proposal. But Evatt, Forde 
and other Labor leaders believed that the Prime Minister’s plac: 
was at home. Curtin withdrew his endorsement; Menzies eal 
home. But partly for this reason and partly as a result of difference; 
among his own followers, he resigned in August. Labor was again 
invited to join a composite government and once more refused, 
Another Conservative coalition took office under Arthur Willis» 
Faddon, who had been Acting Prime Minister during Menzies 
absence abroad. After two months, two Independents voted the 
Faddon Government out; with their support Curtin formed an 
exclusively Labor Government on October 7, 1941. Press and public 
were overwhelmingly favorable. The military disasters in Crete and 
Greece earlier in the year, and enthusiasm for the determined 
Russian fight against the Nazis after June 22, largely accounted 
for the popular swing. 


ee Menzies Government had conformed to the parallel British 
and American policies of appeasing Japan. It took an active and 


Road in 1940. It approved the continuance of trade relations unt 
the final rupture in July 1941. Faith in the Japanese appeasement 
policy and faith in Singapore led Menzies to a fateful endorsement 
of Churchill’s policy of concentrating British and Anzac forces and 
matériel, and American lease-lend equipment in the Mediterranean 
in the spring of 1941. 

It is hard to find a parallel for Australia’s action in sending troops 
halfway round the world at such a moment of peril at home. The 
action has been supported on two principal grounds. As a member 
of the anti-Axis front Australia loyally made her contribution as 
and where the high command asked. In accordance with the esta) 
lished Australian policy of integrated Empire defense, Australian 
troops were automatically made available wherever joint Imperai 
operations required, as decided in consultation with London. The 
Labor Party, while affirming its adherence to the common 
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Axis front, believed that Japan’s role in the Axis was underesti- 
mated by Menzies and Churchill. Consequently, it questioned the 
wisdom of diverting Allied resources to the Mediterranean. Distrust- 
ing appeasement, it believed that a visible show of force in the 
Pacific alone would halt Japan. 

Further importance attaches to the Mediterranean and Malaya 
decisions of spring 1941 because of the part played by the United 
States. The New York Times on January 11, 1942, said: “Into the 
unsuccessful Greek and Crete adventures and the successful Libyan 
offensive went munitions, including several hundred planes, which 
would have given the Malayan defenders better odds against the 
Japanese.” The Times explained this policy by saying that Ameri- 
cans had been brought up on the idea of the impregnability of 


Singapore. 

Following passage of the Lease-Lend Act in February 1941, the 
United States clearly gained the right—if it had not done so pre- 
viously—to a voice in British strategy. Formal evidence of this was 


seen in the Atlantic Conference in August. But the Mediterranean 
and Malayan decisions provided striking evidence of the global nature 
of the co-operative policy actually in operation. And in July a mo- 
mentous step in parallel policy was taken by the two governments. 

Germany attacked Russia on June 22, and many leading authori- 
ties in Washington and London expected Russia’s collapse before 
winter. Immediately Japanese activities in French Indo-China in- 
creased. Parallel warnings were issued by Britain and the United 
States against further penetration of the colony; nevertheless on 
July 24 Japan announced an agreement with Vichy giving her 
‘protective rights,” and her troops poured in. On July 25 Britain 
‘and the United States imposed a virtual blockade on Japan by 
freezing her credits. This vital move, which Anglo-American 
diplomacy had eschewed since Japan invaded China in July 1937, 
was followed by a new phase of diplomacy with Japan—the Konoye- 
Roosevelt negotiations, initiated by a personal letter from Premier 
Prince Konoye to the President. 

Reporting the results of the Atlantic Conference on August 14, 
Churchill indicated that in relation to Japan, Britain had passed 
the initiative to the United States. Said he: “The United States are 
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laboring with infinite patience to arrive at a fair and ami 
settlement that will give Japan the utmost reassurance, 
these hopes should fail we shall of course range ourselves unhesi. 
tatingly at the side of the United States.” 

In Australia a growing feeling of uneasiness developed. It was 
noted that while Churchill threw Pacific responsibility onto Roos. 
velt he also pressed the President for the dispatch of increased 
supplies across the Atlantic bridge of ships. In a number of public 
statements following the occupation of Indo-China, Menzies referred 
to the Pacific situation as “ominous” and “deteriorating.” But a Lon. 
don cable to The New York Times on August 7 remarked that of: 
cial reserve in British diplomatic quarters regarding Japanese move 
in Indo-China was in marked contrast to the statements of Aus. 
tralian leaders. Menzies at that time was pressing for his own 
participation in Churchill’s War Cabinet as a means of gaining 
greater attention for the Pacific in British planning. As alread) 
recorded, Labor’s opposition killed this proposal. During Faddon’s 
brief interlude Sir Earle Page, a veteran of the Conservative coali- 
tion, was sent to London as a special liaison minister. 

The subsequent acute controversy which erupted in Canberra 
over the relative importance of the Pacific front, and Australia’s 
desire for a voice in supreme strategy, must be recognized as stem: 
ming from two distinct sources. Menzies and other Empire-minded 
Conservatives saw not only peril to Australia but damage to Em- 
pire ties in the policy being followed by Churchill of concentration 
on Germany. With their English affiliations they sought to moditj 
it. Labor leaders urged a frank and more realistic military aligo- 
ment with the United States. Guiding principles on war policy 
were adopted by the Curtin Government during the first days of 
its existence. As explained to Parliament by Curtin and Evatt in 
later speeches, these principles were: 

Military Policy. It was decided that commitments which had been 
entered into all over the world would be discharged to the bes 
ability of the Government, but efforts would be concentrated on 
Australia’s own defense including Singapore and Malaya. At the 
same time Britain was asked to strengthen Singapore and to give 
Australia an equal voice in the defense effort centered there. It 
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may be noted here that partial agreement was reached between 
London and Canberra. Britain did send out the battleships Prince 
of Wales and Repulse and the Australian Fleet was transferred 
from the Mediterranean. No action was taken by Australia at that 
time to bring troops home from North Africa or airmen from 
Canada and England. And vitally needed airplanes were not 
provided. 

Diplomatic Policy. (a) No appeasement: Dr. Evatt recorded in 
a speech on November 27 that the “first principle” of the Govern- 
ment’s diplomatic policy was an insistence that no agreement be 
made with Japan at the expense of China or Russia. (b) United 
States leadership in Pacific: a second principle of diplomatic policy 
revealed in the same speech was that in negotiations with Japan 
“the leadership and initiative should be retained by the United 
States on behalf of the democratic Powers.” (c) Alliance with 
Russia: an “open and direct” policy of seeking a “firm and un- 
broken alliance” between the British countries, the United States 
and Russia was also disclosed by Evatt. 

Empire Policy. Churchill was informed that Australia considered 
herself entitled to a footing of equality with the United Kingdom 
in any body constituted to deal with political matters of Pacific 
concern, 

Tokyo sent Saburo Kurusu to Washington on November 5, and 
between that date and December 7 the Australian Government 
acted vigorously on its guiding principles. Evatt has emphasized 
particularly that hundreds of confidential documents which passed 
between Canberra and other governments bear testimony to its 
sand against further appeasement of Japan and to its desire that 
the United States assume leadership in the Pacific. Churchill on 
November 10 reiterated his August declaration placing responsi- 
bility on the United States for the initiative. “They are doing their 
utmost to find ways of preserving peace in the Pacific,” he said, 
“but should they fail . . . should the United States become involved 
in war with Japan a British declaration will follow within the 
hour.” 

The indeterminate international status of the United States at 
the time of the Kurusu negotiations will always be the subject of 
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controversy. However, the Australian Government maintained com. 
plete faith in the desire and the ability of the United States , 
safeguard the Pacific. For this reason, and because, in Evatt’s words. 
“President Roosevelt had become a spokesman for all oj 
fighting or about to fight to preserve the rule of law as ag 
the rule of force,” Canberra urged that Washington should take 
the lead. 

Kurusu’s first proposal, containing a conditional offer to with. 
draw from Indo-China was made on November 20. In it Japan im. 
plicitly reserved full freedom either to accentuate the campaiga 
against China or to attack Russia. The Australian Government, 
records Evatt, acted to the limit of its diplomatic powers in insist- 
ing that an agreement would be worse than useless if aggression 
were merely to be diverted from Indo-China toward some other 
territory; it had especially in mind China and Siberia. 

While participating in the British-American exchange of views 
which followed delivery of Kurusu’s November 20 proposal, | 
Australian Government simultaneously sought to bring Russi: 
into a Pacific alignment against Japan. It twice suggested 
British Government that a reciprocal agreement be made between 
Britain and Russia by which, in the event of a Japanese attack on 
either, the other would be bound to declare war against the ag- 
gressor. Evatt later told Parliament (on December 16) that he 
supposed these suggestions were considered premature, but events 
had proved otherwise. 

The word “premature,” later used also by Curtin in the sam 
connection, suggests several things that may have troubled London. 
Russia’s military chances were still being rated as black by con- 
servative experts. It is possible that Stalin would have wanted a 
Pacific agreement integrated with a European treaty. A third con- 
sideration may have been the fact that an unlimited British guar- 
antee in the Pacific would have to be endorsed by Washington. 

However, Downing Street did adopt Canberra’s proposal thet 
war be declared on Hungary, Finland and Roumania. The Aus 
tralian Government, says Evatt, held that continuance of rela 
with these “three eager satellites and accomplices of Germany” 
might be disastrous to Russian morale and dangerous to Britain's. 
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When London hesitated Canberra suggested that the question be 
submitted to Stalin. London agreed. “Always a realist, Stalin’s at- 
«tude never wavered,” relates Evatt, “neither did the attitude of 
this country.” Finally Britain agreed to issue declarations of war 
on the three countries. An Australian Cabinet meeting was called 
for Monday, December 8, to take similar action; but owing to 
the local difference in time this date happened to coincide with 
Pearl Harbor’s Sunday blitz. Japan’s name was added to the other 
Australian war proclamations. 

The history of these transactions reveals that the Australian 
Government had confidence in Russia’s political integrity and also 
in her military capacity. Evatt said on December 16, “If and when 
the military situation becomes stabilized to Russia’s advantage, we 
can reasonably look forward to aid against Japan ... so far as 
we are concerned we shall continue our efforts to assist in the pro- 
curement of a full alliance between Russia and all of the enemies 
of Japan.” 

Imperial history was made as a result of the procedure followed 
by Australia in declaring war on Japan, Finland, Roumania and 
Hungary. The occasion was chosen to establish the existence of 
an autonomous status, constitutionally similar to that of Canada 
and South Africa. This was achieved by having the palace authori- 
ues submit directly to King George the war instruments, in order 
to express clearly the unbroken line of prerogative authority, and 
at the same time make it clear that the King was acting exclusively 
n the advice of his Ministers in the Commonwealth.” United 
Kingdom Ministers took no part in the arrangements. 

This procedure differed fundamentally from that followed on 
September 3, 1939, by Menzies when he announced that a state 
{ war between Australia and Germany existed automatically fol- 
owing Britain’s declaration. The Curtin Government’s action 
rested on a new application, on the advice of Evatt, of the Statute 
{ Westminster and other laws and precedents affecting relations 
xetween the United Kingdom and the Dominions. 

Both Curtin and Evatt assured Parliament that separate action 
by the governments of the United Kingdom and the several Do- 


mini 


nions was perfectly consistent with close co-operation in all 
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matters affecting their common interests. Assertion of Australia’ 
autonomy in this matter, however, opened the way for more direc: 
relations with the United States. 


Churchill arrived at the White House on December 22. Ap jp. 


visible but not unheard fellow-guest was John Curtin who used 
a trans-Pacific telephone to converse with the British Prime Mip. 


Xi) 


ister and the President. In London and Australia the newspaper 


ict at 
4uULL O] 


were carrying reports expressing dissatisfaction at the cond 


SAVOIC 


was to repeat the story of Norway, Dakar, Crete, and Libya. 
The London Times said on December 22, “The Singapore War 


the war in the Pacific. Australian newspapers asked if Sin 


Council is certainly a mainly British institution. It must be ex. 
panded to take in Australian and Dutch representatives if it js : 
to do useful work.” London controversy centered on the question 
of closer Australian-British collaboration in general war strategy 
Earlier references by the Australian Government to its desire fo: 
closer collaboration with America received scant attention. Curtin’ 
blunt presentation to Roosevelt and Churchill of a policy based on 
this principle was as great a bombshell in London as it was in 
Washington; it also startled conservative Australians. Curtin made 
a public statement of his policy on December 27, in which he said 
in part: “We refuse to accept the dictum that the Pacific struggle 
is a subordinate segment of the general conflict. The Australian 
Government therefore regards the Pacific struggle as_primaril 
one in which the United States and Australia must have the fullest 
say in the direction of the fighting plan. Australia looks to Americ: 
free of any pangs as to our traditional links of kinship with th 


can still hold on. Australian policy will be shaped towards 
taining Russian aid and working out with the United States as 
the major factor a plan of Pacific strategy along with the Britis’, 
Chinese and Dutch forces.” 

In a supplementary statement, made in reply to Menzies and 
other Australian critics, Curtin said that no weakening of ti 
with Britain was suggested, and Australia had not questioned the 
British viewpoint that in the struggle with Germany the defense 
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of the heart of the Empire was pre-eminent. But that struggle handi- 
capped Britain in protecting the outposts of Empire. 

Addressing the American Congress on December 26, Churchill 
cave no sign of a change of orientation. He acknowledged that the 
Pacific had been placed at a disadvantage because of concentration 
of British resources and American aid in Libya, the British Isles, 
“and above all because of your help in the battle of the Atlantic 
upon which all depends.” He gave support to the widely held 
“Japanese suicide theory” by suggesting that irresponsible secret 
societies of subalterns and junior officers had insanely and dizzily 
forced their country, despite its inferior resources, into an im- 
prudent and hopeless war. He talked of a defensive strategy in- 
volving further losses through 1942, with a possible offensive against 
the Axis in 1943. 

General opinion had it that the White House conference ad- 
hered to the global strategy laid down at the Atlantic meeting—that 
is, classification of Germany as arch enemy. It was applauded in 
London. Australia awaited clarification. 

On the issue of American leadership in the conduct of the Pacific 
war, and inclusion of other interested nations in a joint council, 
finality was not reached at the White House conference. Perhaps 
it was thought such a shift to Washington would affect British 
prestige in Asia. It may have been considered unwise to saddle 
the United States with nominal responsibility for Singapore, the 
fate of which at that time might have been foreseen. If the base 
was to be saved, large shipments of planes would already have 
been on the way. At all events, it was decided that Churchill should 
try to get agreement for a Pacific War Council located in London. 

Although agreement on a political body was not reached, two 
measures directed toward military co-ordination were decided upon. 
One of these was of a global nature, and consisted in a decision to 
establish combined British-United States chiefs of staff groups in 
London and Washington. The other measure consisted in estab- 
lishing regional joint commands in the Pacific and Far East. 

Defense of the Australian continent remained under Australian 
local command. Operations in China, Indo-China and Thailand 
were placed under the command of General Chiang Kai-shek, as- 
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sisted by American and British officers. The vital Hawaii-Alask. 
Panama triangle, on which the main United States Pacific 
presumably were based, remained under the separate command o{ 
Admiral Nimitz. 

The net effect of these military arrangements was to suggest 
strictly local defensive policy in the Southwest Pacific, under pre. 
dominant British direction, and with no immediate representati n 
of Australia on either the London or Washington chiefs of staf 
groups, or on the Wavell command in the Southwest Pacific. 


| ynacopomge public opinion had strongly supported the Govern. 
ment’s attitude at Christmas, although Menzies and other 
members of the Conservative opposition sharply rebuked Curtin 
for a choice of words which they said might wrongly suggest that 
Australia was turning from Britain. 

But the rapid Japanese advance during January, and the failure 
of Churchill after his return to London on January 18 to give an 
reassurance about Singapore, roused the entire Australian press 
A Japanese attack on New Guinea on January 21, foreshadowing 


early encirclement of the entire Malay Archipelago, caused special 
alarm. The Melbourne Herald declared: “The position in the Ps. 
cific has become as critical as the position ever was in the Atlantic 
or the Middle East, or against Britain itself, and the issues are n 
less vital.” Evatt stated on January 23 that this statement correct|} 


reflected Australian opinion. 

Daily atinouncements were made by the official Government 
spokesman of urgent appeals cabled to London and Washington 
for reinforcements for Malaya and the Indies. Curtin said on 
January 26: “Australia has had to put her views plainly before 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt.” Opposition members of the 
War Council endorsed the Government’s requests for more ait- 
craft from Britain and America and approved the new represent 
tions that had been made for an Imperial War Cabinet and Pacific 
War Council. Churchill faced a critical Commons. But unrest 


the House turned on other issues besides the Pacific, notad\, 
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pressure for a Cabinet shake-up, dissatisfaction over production, the 
satus of aid to Russia, and the situation in India. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, returning from Moscow on January 24 to 
an ardently pro-Russian England, commanded public interest to a 
degree second only to Churchill. His return diverted some atten- 
sion from the hard words pouring out of Australia; on the other 
hand his prophecies of Russian victory over Germany and of the 
certainty of eventual Russo-Japanese conflict, amply backed Aus- 
tralia’s pro-Russian gestures. 

Churchill told the Commons on January 28 of difficulties in the 
way of meeting Australia’s requests for a voice in supreme war 
srategy and for a Pacific War Council. As to an Imperial War 
Cabinet he said Canada and South Africa did not wish to partici- 
pate; Australia and New Zealand were unwilling to give their 
ministers power to make decisions; finally the responsibility of his 
own Cabinet to the British Parliament had to be considered. He 
offered Dominion representatives the right to be heard in the 
British War Cabinet without voting power. 

Delay in establishing a Pacific War Council, Churchill said, was 
due to disagreement about its location. Australia desired and New 
Zealand preferred that it be in Washington. “I have therefore trans- 
mitted the views of these two Dominions to the President,” said 
Churchill. No hope for a turn in the Pacific War before 1943 was 
promised by the Prime Minister in this speech. He discounted 
danger of invasion of Australia. The arrival of American forces 
to North Ireland pleased the Commons. Confidence was voted 
in Churchill by 464 to 1. 

Following this speech the Australian Government let it be known 


‘that Churchill’s desire to establish the Pacific War Council in 


London was not the only point on which it disagreed. “We desired 
above all,” said Evatt in a report to Parliament on February 27, 
“that the Commonwealth should have the opportunity of conferring 
as an ally with the United States and China at the same council 
table and on a common footing.” However, on February 6 Can- 
berra agreed to a Pacific War Council located in London, com- 
prising Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and the Netherlands. 
Churchill’s War Cabinet proposal was also accepted. 
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Another phase of Australian war diplomacy began when Sing. 
pore fell on February 15. Canberra suggested that General Mx. 
Arthur be transferred from the Philippines to Australia and given 
command of Pacific operations. Washington consented a , 
once but British acquiescence, as Curtin later revealed, was : 
good deal tardier.” Agreement was finally reached on February 2: 
No public announcement was made, however, until MacArthur 
reached Australia on March 17. In the meantime, on March 2 
General Wavell was relieved of the Southwest Pacific command 
and given that of Burma and India. 
Why Downing Street hesitated over MacArthur has not been 
revealed. Possible reasons are not far to seek. Churchill at this tim: 


War Council in London. To its first meeting on February 1 
invited L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India. China was al 
invited to join the Council and Ambassador Wellington Koo at- 
tended its meeting on March 3. These gestures to China and India, 
while designed to create a united Asiatic-Pacific bloc against Japan, 
were no doubt intended also as a demonstration of London's 
diplomatic authority. However, a Pacific War Council including 
India necessarily embraced the Middle East. From Australia’s view- 
point it so widened the concept of Pacific strategy as to stultify it, 
Churchill gave his consent to the MacArthur appointment on the 
same day that he took Cripps into his Cabinet. This timing was 
not blind coincidence. There immediately followed in London a 
concentration of interest on India. The fall of Rangoon on March 
10 was seen as offering a greater threat to Britain’s Asiatic Empire 
than the fall of Java on the same day did to Australia. The need 
for preventing a Japanese-German junction in the Middle Eas 
was thereafter stressed as the next task of the United Nations. 
On February 23, the day following the secret MacArthur ce- 
cision, President Roosevelt gave a fireside address which empha 
sized the global nature of the war. He mentioned five main 
regions whose defense he considéred vital to the security of the 
United States—China, the Southwest Pacific, the Middle East, 
Britain and Russia. In addition he stressed the sea routes to those 
areas. No priority was indicated. But a clear warning was given 
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that an offensive against Japan could not be expected very soon. 
“For forty years it has always been our strategy that in the event 
of a full-scale attack on the (Philippine) Islands by Japan we 
should fight a delaying action. ... We knew that the war as a 
whole would have to be fought and won by a process of attrition 
against Japan itself. We knew all along that with our greater re- 
sources we could outbuild Japan and ultimately overwhelm her. 
_.. We knew that to obtain our objective many varieties of opera- 
tions would be necessary in areas other than the Philippines. 
Nothing that has occurred in the past two months has caused us 
to revise this basic strategy.” 

Little emphasis was given to this part of the speech in the United 
States press. In fact there followed general talk of an early offensive. 
In Canberra satisfaction was found in the President’s reference to 
the vital importance of the Southwest Pacific, but uneasiness was 
felt at his long-term hints. The bombing of Darwin on February 
19, the first attack on the Australian mainland, added to the sense 
of disquiet. 

Reinforced by favorable reception of its policies in a secret 
session of the Commonwealth Parliament on February 20, the 
Curtin Government proceeded to win over New Zealand to com- 
plete support of its program. Hitherto Canberra and Wellington, 
although both having Labor governments, had acted separately. 
At a series of joint Australia-New Zealand ministerial talks held 
in Canberra at the beginning of March, agreement was reached 
on policies based on the Australian demands. 

Clarification of MacArthur’s status was recognized as a first 
step by the conference. It was stressed by Curtin and £vatt that 
as things stood, Australia’s only formal contact with the new 
supreme commander upon his arrival would be through the Pa- 
cific War Council in London. Contact between Canberra and 
Washington on policy matters required seven labyrinthine steps 
via London, taking in the Australian War Cabinet, the United 
Kingdom War Cabinet, the Pacific War Council in London, the 
combined chiefs of staff group in London, the President, and the 
combined chiefs of staff group in Washington. Short-circuiting of 
this arrangement by creation of a Pacific War Council in Wash- 
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ington was seen by the conference as an essential complementar 
to MacArthur’s appointment. 

As a principle of strategy it was decided to urge an offensive 
spirit rather than a passive defensive policy in the Pacific. Like tl 
news of MacArthur’s appointment, the foregoing points were no: 
announced publicly at the time. They were later made manifes 
in action, or revealed in official statements. 

In a report to Parliament on February 27 Evatt outlined Avs. 
tralia’s immediate aims and policies. He declared that the task of 
holding Australia was essential to the final offensive by which 
Japan would be defeated. “Nor is that all,” he added. “We recog. 
nize the equal importance of holding Burma and India. We are 
aware of the great struggle of the Chinese people to maintain their 
integrity and rebuild their nation, just as we sympathize with th: 
aspirations of the Indian people to become one of the self-govern. 
ing British nations and as such to take part in the defense of th 
Allied cause in Asia.” Turning to the U.S.S.R,, he stated that 
Australia was considering the exchange of Ministers with that 
country. 

Curtin announced in a broadcast to America on March 12 that 
he was sending Evatt to Washington to seek the counsel and ad- 
vice of the President. In looking to America as the paramount 
factor in the Pacific there was no belittlement of Britain, he said. 
Curtin declared that Britain had fought and won in the air the 
battle of Britain; she had fought and won with American hel; 
the battle of the Atlantic; now she had “a paramount obligation 
to supply all possible help to Russia. She cannot at the same tn 
go all out in the Pacific.” He alluded also to the question whether 
Australia or India was more imperiled. “I give you this warning,’ 
he said: “Australia is the last bastion between the west coast of 
America and the Japanese. If Australia goes the Americas art 
wide open. It is said that the Japanese will by-pass Australia and 
that they can be met and routed in India. I say to you that the 
saving of Australia is the saving of America’s west coast. If you 
believe anything to the contrary then you delude yourselves.” 

Canberra’s demand for offensive operations sprang from po 
litical and military motives. The Government did not wish Aus 
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tralia to figure as creeping to safety behind America. Admitting 
that American reinforcements and matériel were needed to fore- 
stall an invasion, the Government stressed Australia’s importance 
as a vital Allied springboard against Japan. The Anzac record in 
other theaters was cited as evidence that a large expeditionary force 
would be available for attack. Above all, however, the Government 
felt it necessary to combat London’s efforts to secure Allied con- 
centration on India and the Middle East. 

Undoubtedly the tone of Australia’s appeals to America was in- 
fluenced not only by an awareness of peril, but by consternation at 
the sang froid shown in London. Added to this was a feeling of 
dissatisfaction about the actual conduct of operations. Australia had 
lost some 12,000 men—casualties and captured—in the Mediterranean 


campaigns; another 18,000 were similarly lost in Malaya and Singa- 


pore. In both cases lack of air support gave a macabre character to 
the operations which reflected, in Australia at least, on the quality 
of British leadership. A considerable body of Australian troops was 
located in North Africa when the Pacific war started; they returned 
to Australia at the end of March. 

The strength of the Australian military forces at this period was 
estimated at around 500,000 men—half of them volunteers for over- 
seas service in the Australian Imperial Force, the remainder drafted 
men in the home forces. After the fall of Singapore both branches 
were merged under the title Australian Military Forces, and draft 
classes of single men up to 45 and married men to 35 were fully 
mobilized. Serious shortages of equipment for such an army existed. 
For instance, after Dunkirk arms had been shipped to Britain, and 


q replacement by Australian factories had delayed production of other 


munitions. Local aircraft factories had reached an output of 200 
planes a month but many of these were not of a type suitable for 
heavy combat duty. 

Sweeping economic measures were taken by the Government dur- 
ing January, February and March. Management and workers in war 
industries were placed under the compulsion of a Manpower Pri- 
orities Director. Non-essential industries were closed down. Profits 
were limited to 4 per cent. Wage-rates were frozen. Compulsory 
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labor battalions were drafted. “Scorched earth” authorities were 
created. 

These military and economic measures have been briefly cited in 
order to show how seriously the situation was viewed in Canberr: 
During March, American newspapers followed London’s lead jp 
emphasizing the peril confronting India and the Middle East. Buy; 
MacArthur’s arrival in Australia on March 17 and an announce. 
ment that American troops were already on hand to receive him 
drew attention to the Pacific. Three days later Evatt reached Wash- 
ington and made it known that while MacArthur’s appointment 
was deeply appreciated by the people in Australia and New Zealand, 
they felt other steps were necessary for the common effort. Apart 
from military supplies, he said, the principal objectives of his mis- 
sion were: to get a Pacific War Council in Washington; to have 
Australia and New Zealand accepted as Allies on an equal footing 
with the United States and Britain in staff discussions. 

Evatt’s talks with the President started on the day of his arrival, 
Progress was rapid. On March 30 President Roosevelt announced 
the creation of a Pacific War Council in Washington comprising 
the United States, Australia, New Zealand, China, the Netherlands, 
Canada and Britain. 

Establishment of the Council was recorded by The New Yo 
Times and other newspapers and by radio commentators as 3 
diplomatic victory for Australia through her emissary, Dr. Evatt. 

However, another step was needed to give binding form to the 
Pacific Council. This was effected in a document the significance of 
which has not been generally apprehended. A directive issued 
MacArthur on April 19 by the United States in association with 
Australia, Britain, New Zealand and the Netherlands constitutes a 
binding agreement as to the conduct of the war against Japan. 
Firstly, Washington officially designated Australia as a vital base 
which must be protected while the offensive program matured. 


tion with four other governments, to an offensive policy in the 
Pacific. The directive met Evatt’s shrewd request for a definitive 
formula which would ensure effective Australian-American cooper:- 
tion, and would guarantee that the United States assess Pacific opers- 
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tions from an offensive standpoint in weighing the demands of other 
fronts. In sum: the Pacific War Council gave Australia the direct 
voice she asked in strategic councils in Washington; the MacArthur 
directive bound the United States to a categorical recognition of the 
Pacific as an offensive theatre and Australia as a vital springboard. 
An enigmatic development during the Roosevelt-Evatt talks was 
revealed when Churchill on March 19 appointed Richard G. Casey, 
Australia’s Washington Minister, to the United Kingdom Cabinet 
as Minister of State representing the Middle East with headquar- 
ters in Cairo. A point of Australian concern was that Casey had 
voluntarily left his job of meshing Australian-American relations 
in order to direct British Imperial interest in the Middle East. In 


the eyes of critical Australians, Casey’s action seemed at variance 


with Canberra’s view of the urgency of Australia’s peril. Prior to 
his appointment in Washington in 1940, Casey had been a member 
of the Menzies Government; his retention by Curtin was con- 
sidered in part as recognition of his work and partly as evidence 
of Australia’s essential unity in the war effort. The incident gained 
prominence chiefly because of the emphasis being placed by Britain 
on the Middle East. Hughes and other Conservative leaders in 
Australia defended Casey’s attitude. But Evatt’s victory stood. 

Commenting on the Washington arrangements, Curtin said in 
Canberra on March 31, “What the Australian Government said last 
December has now been given full recognition. The Pacific war will 
have its proper place when grand strategy is being decided, and 
Australia will have her proper place in making these decisions.” 

He could have gone further. In addition to the results mentioned 
oy him the net outcome of the Government efforts in less than six 
‘months may be listed as follows: it has reorientated Australia’s Em- 
pire relationship; it has launched Australia independently on the sea 
of world diplomacy; it has created a new alignment with the United 
States of unpredictable portent; it has established a viewpoint toward 
Russia of basic significance; it has sounded a new note in Pacific 
relationships. 

New York, April 1942 
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R. S. Narnay 


; term Geopolitics of the Pacific is dangerous because we 
are at war. In a global war, the geopolitical examination of individua| 
areas is bound to produce tragic mistakes if it starts out as a speci! 
study. It is only possible to make a comprehensive survey of the 
global aspects of Axis strategy and then draw conclusions that would 
have a bearing upon specific parts of the earth. The reason why the 
must be based on the geopolitical foundations of Axis strategy is that 
the aggressor dictates the law of the war as long as he holds the 
initiative. 

The discovery that the whole of the globe is a single unity and that 
there are no Seven Seas but one single ocean, was made by ear); 
geopoliticians a century ago. It was a revolutionary discovery because 
it meant that any action, taken anywhere, is liable to produce reac- 


tions at the antipodes. It was so revolutionary, indeed, that many 


nations and men persevered in isolationist superstitions up to our 
time. Although the young science of geopolitics took most of its in- 
spirations from the wide spaces of America as well as from her 
foreign policy which has always been guided by spatial consider:- 
tions (Monroe Doctrine, Spanish-American War), Americans have 
been peculiarly reluctant to accept the theories of Ritter 
Ratzel who, though reared in small countries and on dynastic and 
ideological concepts rather than on ideas of space, might have taught 
a lesson or two to the antagonists of Presidents McKinley, Wilson 
and Roosevelt. 

The so-called Second World War actually is the first deserving of 
this name. This is the reason why it is so difficult to realize its scope. 
In the geopolitics of war, the present struggle takes precisely the 
place which the discovery of the New World occupied in the gee 
politics of peace. While then the whole world became an integra 
entity, now the whole war must be seen as an indivisible occurrence. 
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Geopolitics and Pacific Strategy 
The application of geographical knowledge on politics and strategy 
is called geopolitics. Inasmuch as geography has always played its 


part in determining political and, particularly, strategical decisions, 


more people know about the subject of geopolitics than about the 
science that has been developed systematically in the course of the last 
two decades. Therefore, many geopolitical theories and conclusions 
appear less sensational to statesmen and generals accustomed to 
think in terms of space and power, than they themselves might 
expect. 

Geopolitics does not claim, as many seem to believe, that every- 
thing that happens within the sphere of politics, is determined by 
geography alone; there is no science on earth that could dare to 
eliminate the unpredictable human factor. It is the human factor that 
makes for offensive or defensive spirit and for clear geopolitical 
insight or isolationist superstitions—two aspects which alone can 
determine the outcome of wars. Geopolitics claims, however, that 
geography, the face of the earth, is the least variable of all factors 
determining history, and that geopolitical conclusions, therefore, are 
considerably safer than others. 

Geopolitical considerations dominate Axis strategy. To Hitler, this 
war is a straight duel between land-power and sea-power wherein 
he himself represents the land-power. Certain that the time of the 
supremacy of sea-power over land-power is over and that Mahan’s 
theories have ceased to be applicable in the present stage of tech- 
nology, his victory appears to him a foregone conclusion. 

This conclusion is wrong because Hitler’s premises are but three- 
quarters correct. It is true that the supremacy of sea-power over land- 
power is past history. Today the command of the firm ground, of 


deep hinterlands, again has become the condition of victory. The 


successful landing maneuvers of the Japanese do not contradict this 
theory because they take advantage of a Grand World Strategy based 
on land-power, that compels the Western sea-powers to disperse their 
‘orces and to be locally inferior everywhere’ as long as they insist on 
fighting in precepts of sea-power. It is also true that Germany is a 
nd-power but it is untrue that she is the land-power. She is the 
land-power only as long as the Western nations persevere in their 
untenable position as sea-powers. 
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Germany is a land-power partly because she cannot ever hope t 
become a sea-power. The British Isles bar her only access to 
oceans. England, on the other hand, is ideally located to rule the 
waves. Kaiser Wilhelm II once thought of trying to outfig 4 
on her terms. Hitler never even considered this possibility. He \ 
opposing sea-power by land-power. His attention is focussed on the 
only point where the British Empire can be severed by land action~ 
the Suez Canal. Germany must capture the Near and Middle Eas, 

The entire idea of the Bagdad Railroad was based on thi plan 
The Bagdad Railroad was as much a strategical railroad as was 
Abdul Hamid’s famous Hejaz Railroad, though the first was adver. 
tised as an economic and the second as a religious veniure. 

Germany’s rise to world-power depends on her conquest of what 
the Nazis call Lebensraum (living space). This living space is 1 
indefinite dream but a very definite, clearly outlined area that 
stretches from Hamburg to Basra, from the North Sea to the Persian 
Gulf. 

One can refer to a long line of political writers in order to prove 
this point—Rohrbach, Kjellen, Naumann are but a few of them- 
but mere logic arrives at the same conclusion. A land-power mus 
conquer, organize and incorporate contiguous areas to become 2 
world-power while old-style sea-power had but to dominate the 
oceans, to establish bases and to arrange for lesser types of direct or 
indirect control in order to create an empire. The expanding land- 
power must, furthermore, try to gain access to as many sea lanes as 
ever possible. Only the complete subjugation of Russia, a physica! 
impossibility, could give to Germany access to the Pacific. An expan- 
sion, however, that would follow the tracks of the Bagdad Railroad, 


can do this and more: a German Empire, stretching from Hamburg 


Canal, the Persian Gulf and thus have access to the Pacific via th 
Indian Ocean, it would also gain the freedom of the Atlantic. For the 
conquest of the Near East would seal the fate of the British Empire 
by severing its life line, and degrade England to a third rate Power 
limited to the British Isles. It is hard to see how these tiny isles could 
continue to bar the Neo-German Reich from the Atlantic—partiv: 
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Geopolitics and Pacific Strategy 
larly if we consider the decline of sea-power and the necessity of 
depth to defense. 

The establishment of German-world-power within the boundaries 
of German “living space” is an ambitious program but it is also a 
logical and, at least in theory, a feasible program. Compared with it, 
2ny plan envisioning the conquest of Russia appears nonsensical. 
Hitler may well have considered its successful execution a foregone 
conclusion, depending only on the destruction of French and Russian 
offensive power. Therefore, his eyes are already focussed on measures 
that would enable him to control the world. The very moment the 
United States recognized the danger menacing it, Hitler knew that 
he would not be able to rest on the laurels of the conquered living 
space. He knew that the U.S.A. would have to fight for something 
that might be called their “breathing space” unless they chose to sur- 
render unconditionally to the New Order to maintain the markets 
on which the American living standard depends. He knew that the 
United States would have to try preventing him from gaining a 
scure foothold on the world’s bridge, the Near East. The only other 
way to stop him would be by direct invasion of Germany via France 
or Russia, and Hitler probably doubts that this country will be able 
to do that in the course of 1942—the year that to him is the year of 
decision. The logical strategy to forestall or to cut off strong Ameri- 
can intervention at the Suez Canal is an attempt to isolate the 
United States within the Western Hemisphere until the time will 
come when the master of the Eurasian World-Island can deal with 
the American satellite continent at leisure. 

It is here where Japan enters the picture. Close the doors to the 
Indian Ocean, add a Hitler-dominated Europe and North Africa, 
ind America is isolated indeed. India and China are at the mercy 
of the Axis. England is doomed. The Lebensraum Empire is secure. 


[ Has been suggested that Japan is only fighting her own battle and 

that the Mikado does not take orders from the Fuehrer. This may 
true although the main argument offered is rather weak. Allegedly, 
tie Fuehrer would have preferred the Japanese to strike against Rus- 
sa instead of the U. S. A. Yet what would have been the result of a 
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Japanese attack on Russia? Granted for a moment that Stalin ha: 
depleted his Far-Eastern armies to reinforce Marshal Timoshenko, 
for which there is no definite evidence, General Stern could with. 
draw into the interior of Siberia where the Japanese have not much 


space suffices to transform the blitzkrieg into an old-style war 

matériel, the incredible spaces of Siberia would simply devour any 
such forces as the Japanese can spare from other fronts. Their lines 
of communications and supplies would be stretched to the limit and 
eventually stop the invasion in its own tracks—even if the Russians 
were not able to cut them. True, the Japanese might and probably 
would succeed in rendering harmless the menace of Vladivostok: 
true, they might, temporarily, cut off the Russian giant from the 
Pacific Ocean—but what good could that have been to themselves or 
to Hitler? While preoccupied with Siberia, the United States could 
have made the Malayan barrier impenetrable. Stalin, obviously one 
of the coolest political thinkers and strategists of our time, would 
rather take on the Japanese deep in Siberia than close to their bases 

Moreover, the historical direction of Japanese expansion is toward 
the West, toward the continent of Asia. Today it is still there tha 
they hope to establish an invincible empire. It is, of course, arguable 
that, in the conflict between the Japanese Army and the Jap. 
Navy in the matter of expansion toward the continent or the Sout 
Pacific area, the Navy had to be given something for once. But i 
appears much more logical that the Japanese struck against the 
United States, toward the East and the South, because that was par 
and parcel of Axis Grand Strategy. 

This does not mean at all that they take orders from Hitler. I 
means only that they recognize the Axis Grand Strategy as mort 
promising than any independent action—to obtain their very own 
goals as well as those of their partners. The authors who stress the 
Japanese independence from Axis commands and even hint at «i 
ferences of opinion between the Axis and Japan, overlook this tac 
entirely. They are blinded by their desire to prove that there 1s 10 
global conflict but two separate wars, in only one of which, the 
Pacific, the United States ought to engage. But the final intentions 
of the Japanese are immaterial; the only thing that counts is that the} 
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work within the framework of a global strategy designed to establish 
the world supremacy of the Axis partners. 


The practical goal of this Axis Grand Strategy is primarily the 


closing of the Indian Ocean which by itself suffices to cut off Russia, 
China, India and the Americas. The next step, the encirclement of 
India, foreshadows the juncture of Germany and Japan and the 
establishment of that true and final axis which the German-Russian 


F nact failed to create; the Eurasian axis from the Atlantic to the 
| Pacific, from Brest (and Lisbon) to New Guinea and New Zealand. 
- It would cut the world in two. 


From the geopolitical point of view, this strategy has certain 
chances of success. We must but realize the true picture of the world 


at this time in order to recognize the incredible delusions under 


which we suffer. We believe in the teeming millions of stubborn 
Chinese but we are unable to help and to use them effectively; we do 


} not even realize yet that the Japanese are wholly sincere when speak- 


ing of the Chinese Incident rather than of the war against China. 
To Japan the fight against China is only an incident, to be settled in 
time by the overthrow of the present Chinese Government and gen- 
uine Japanese-Chinese collaboration. Rome conquered the ancient 


; world with the effective assistance of her former enemies. 


It appears almost as if we see everything from the wrong point of 


' view. The Japanese-Chinese war is sincerely meant to be an incident. 
P 


Nor do the Japanese mean to joke if they speak of their hope to dic- 
tate the peace in Washington. Once they have finished the first stage 


of their campaign, they are more than likely to turn against Alaska 


and to attempt an invasion of this country. They must make this 
attempt for geopolitical reasons as well as military ones; they must 


teduce the threat of a direct offensive against the Japanese Archi- 


pelago via Alaska and of the opening of an avenue into China via 
Alaska, the Aleutian Islands and Manchuria, and they know that 
one must strike at the heart of the enemy in order to win a war. 
Strange as it seems, the Axis geopolitical setup is completed by the 
ne power that the State Department so long insisted on consider- 
ing neutral—Vichy-France. Vichy holds several key positions in this 
war. Indo-China is the base for the Japanese position in Southeast 


Asia; French North Africa remains one of the Mediterranean keys, 
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though French Syria has been eliminated. Dakar is the springboard 
of the Axis against the Americas; and the French Navy can tury 
the Axis inferiority on the ocean. 

This is the geopolitical aspect of the war which Hitler wants ; 
see continue: the Axis fighting on interior lines—the United Nation; 
fighting under Anglo-Saxon leadership, i.e., in terms of outmoded 
sea-power concepts, on exterior lines; the Axis dominating enoug) 
land-power to isolate the great land-powers aligned with the A 
the United Nations trying to storm its land-power bastions f 
without, the seas; the Axis attempting to cut their lines of com 
cations and supplies by submarine and aerial warfare. 


mental process. The question whether this mental process will tak: 
place and take place now spells the difference between victory and 
defeat. As long as the United Nations continue simply to accep 
Hitler’s slant on the geopolitics of this war, their ultimate defeat is: 
definite possibility. Trying to forestall his steps and battering Axis 
positions do not suffice to prevent it. There is, however, an answer 


to the Nazi application of geopolitical facts. Its name is land-power. 

A glance at the map of the world reveals the amazing phenomenon 
that the land-power par excellence and principle disposes of far les 
land-power than the sea-power par excellence and principle. The 
United Nations include China, India and Russia—the largest con- 
tiguous land area of the globe settled by the greater part of all 
kind. Germany’s advantages derive less from the actual land-power 
which she holds than from the conscious application of land-power 
strategy. 

Here lies the answer to Hitler’s geopolitical concept, continents 
Asia. To remove the center of gravity of Allied strategy from the 
seas into Asia, means to jump into the circle of interior lines agains 
which the Axis is still battering, instead of battering on exterior lines 
against the marginal positions which the Axis is already holding I 
the Allies take this decisive step, the geopolitical aspect of the war 
changes as by a miracle. They will have land-power; they will have 
to apply land-power principles instead of outmoded sea-power pr 
cepts; they will have the advantage of fighting on interior lines 
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Geopolitics and Pacific Strategy 
which the Axis holds now; and they will have bases with a depth 
sufficient to sustain any offensive. They will have everything that 


makes for victory. 
The consequences of such a basic change in strategy will be par- 


| ticularly evident in the Pacific area. While the Allies, for all practical 


purposes cut off from India and China, are now facing Japan from 
the American West Coast and from Australia, they would then face 
the Pacific Ocean from both sides. Japan is immediately transformed 
into a narrow marginal area that must give in to concentric pressure. 
Not Australia, but India and China would serve as springboards for 
the recapture of the Malayan Peninsula, of the Dutch East Indies 
and of the Philippines. 

The picture of the Atlantic front would also undergo important 
changes. The establishment of a new center of gravity in Allied 


| war geopolitics suggests a change in plans to strike at the heart of 
Germany. While the discussion of plans to take the offensive in 


Europe and to relieve Russia by the establishment of a second front 
has been limited so far to weighing whether an invasion via Africa 
or Norway or else a direct attack on Italy or France appears more 
lesirable, the accent will then be on the reinforcement of the Red 
Army proper rather than on second fronts. The Russian armies 
backed up by the tremendous hinterland depth of all Asia, organ- 
zed and mobilized by the Allies, and reinforced not only by Allied 
war material but also by Allied troops, ought to have a better 
chance to strike at the heart of Germany than any armies dependent 
on maritime supply lines. 

It is self-evident that such a gigantic change in Allied strategy 


calls for gigantic efforts. Yet it appears somehow as if all the great 


headaches of this war rather shrink once one considers thoroughly 
the implications of sound geopolitical strategy. There is, for in- 
ance, the crucial problem of shipping space that seems to jeopardize 
the best intentions. Today the United Nations must not only supply 
England proper but dispatch great numbers of men and material 
to far-off places: to Russia and to Australia, to the Near East and 
0 India; and as soon as they succeed in opening a second front 
on the European Continent, they must send literally millions of 
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men and unheard of quantities of material to the invasion by¢ 
Then these men must be kept supplied. 

But this problem would diminish once the United Nations de 
to concentrate on the heart of Asia only, temporarily relinquishing 


all areas that are not vital to the offensive effort radiating from As), 


Most important is the fact that China and India possess an abup. 
dance of man-power and productive potential that needs but org 
zation. A great number of troop transports can be replaced by 
transports of war material. It is true that such reorganization takes 
time and that time is of the essence. But then, it may not call f 
much time as it appears at first sight. China disposes of million 
trained or semi-trained men who are prevented from fighting 
efficiently for lack of equipment. There are also a million first-rate 
warriors in India. It ought to be possible to increase this fore 
considerably. 

The defeats sustained by the Allies have at least resulted in one 
great advantage: the possibility of concentrating forces where they 
are most needed. The state of the war being what it is, there is not 
much left that the Allies must defend at any cost. The areas los 
already would be reconquered more easily within the framework 
of a land-based Allied Grand Strategy than by separate action. The 
defeat of German and Japanese power would restitute them auto- 
matically. 

The advantage of being able to concentrate force works in more 
ways than one: while separate actions may not disturb Hitler’ 
Grand Strategy to any great extent, a concentrated effort will. A 
plan like Hitler’s must be carried out step by step or it fails; effectix 
action against one of them upsets the entire apple cart. The Germans 
are not good at improvisation. This is the drawback of being master 
at disciplined organization, 

There is only one real difficulty in the way of the necessary 
orientation of Allied Grand Strategy, and that is a psychologic: 
one: the Western nations must learn to forget about those « 
power precepts that built their empires and that now appear |i. 
to destroy them. They must learn that Asia is more than met 
background in this war. They must learn that colonies and third 
rate Powers have become the key to victory. This calls for a cot 
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plete change in the map of the world as depicted in the minds of 


two great nations. 

A ‘great mental effort is imperative. If it will not be made, the 
Axis has a better than even chance to carry out its plans. It seems 
that Mahan, today, is as dangerous as Hitler himself. 

The consequences for the Pacific hemisphere are obvious. Under 
the old strategy, only the most difficult of actions can result in the 
F recapture of the positions that have been lost already. In the new 

approach, these positions will fall back to the Allies almost auto- 
matically after the continental defeat of Japan. In the one case, 
the Allies emerge from the Pacific Ocean battering, perhaps hope- 
lessly, at strong Japanese coastal bastions. In the other case, the 
Allies will press the Japanese into the very waters which they may 
rule up to the last moment. 

Here the story of Heracles and the giant Antaios comes to mind. 
| This ancient myth is symbolic of the stage of strategy that marks 
our era. Antaios seemed invincible because his mother Gaia, the 
earth, renewed his strength whenever he was able to touch the 
ground. Finally Heracles had to strangle him in the air. Circum- 
; vent Germany and Japan by putting your feet firmly in the heart 
{ Asia, by resorting to the strength that derives from the earth, 
from land and space, and no Axis efficiency can save the aggressors 
from their deserved fate. Lose your foothold on the ground, batter 
| against the wall of air-power protecting prepared shores, and you 
will be strangled in the air as Antaios was strangled by Heracles 
while his mother Earth stood helplessly aside. This is simple modern 
geopolitics as well as an ancient Greek myth. 


New York, March 1942 
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INDIA’S INDEPENDENCE AND THE Wap 


MICHAEL GREENBERG 


; failure of the Cripps mission to end the political im. 
passe in India was undoubtedly a serious blow to the United \). 
tions. Whatever reasoning on the India question might have been 
valid before the present situation took shape, the overriding con. 
sideration in the spring of 1942 was to enlist India’s millions in the 
world-wide struggle against the Axis. Three months ago Paciric 


economic potential and the obstacles to its expansion. Since then 
the course of military events has made increasingly obvious the 
strategic and political as well as economic importance of India not 
only in relation to the Far Eastern theatre but to the entire war. If 
this great sub-continent were actually to be overrun by the invader, 
the loss to the United Nations might be catastrophic. Not onl; 
would they be deprived of huge resources of manpower and mate. 
rial and a place d’armes for an ultimate counter-offensive in con- 
tinental Asia, but if coincident with a successful Nazi drive from 
Europe and North Africa the junction of Axis forces in the Middle 
East would become possible.’ Even if the Japanese were to gain 
points of control only in Bengal, Assam and Ceylon they could 
sever present and planned supply routes to China via India, and 
disrupt convoys to the Persian Gulf, thereby weakening the Allied 
position in the Middle East. The strategic importance of India todas 
hardly requires elaboration. 

At the same time, in the tug of political warfare India stands at 
a point of balance. Tokyo’s political strategy has been to appeal t 
the colonial peoples of Asia as their liberator from Western rule. 
This appeal has not been altogether unsuccessful. In Burma for 
example, thousands of native “nationalists” were reported to have 
helped the Japanese oust the British. Similar Nazi attempts | 


1 The India military authorities have always had to look both ways. The d 
tion of Indian troops as far west as Iraq and as far east as Hongkong constituted 
kind of “defense in depth” on a continental scale. 
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India’s Independence and the War 


utilize the colonial question for Axis ends, as in Iraq and Egypt, 
have been less successful. And the examples of China and the 
Philippines were demonstrations that the very strength of Asiatic 
nationalism could be turned into a gigantic asset for the United 


Nations, instead of a liability. 

In the case of India, however, the long-standing conflict between 
the nationalist movement and the British Government provided a 
dangerous opening for fascist propaganda. On April 1, 1942 ac- 
cording to a German broadcast, Subhas Chandra Bose, one of the 
most prominent Indian leaders in the past decade and a former 
mayor of Calcutta, India’s largest city, urged his countrymen to 
rely on Axis arms for their emancipation from British rule. Bengal, 
the province where Bose’s influence was greatest, was also the 
region lying first in the path of Japanese advance. As the rapid 
Japanese successes laid bare the weakness of Western empire in 
the Orient, these political considerations became directly trans- 
formed into military ones. The demand for Indian independence 
was thus no abstract question or one to be postponed until after 
the war, but immediate and practical. 

During the first months of war in the Southwest Pacific it had 
become increasingly apparent that the Japanese advances were mak- 
ing it imperative for the United Nations to release and mobilize the 
vast forces inherent in the native peoples of Asia. Their full par- 
ticipation in defense of their own land had become a military 
necessity. The fall of Malaya and Netherlands India posed an in- 
escapable contrast to the unyielding resistance of China. The lesson 
was emerging from the shambles of Singapore that colonial gov- 
ernments, necessarily unrepresentative of their subjects, were able 


‘to make gallant last-ditch stands but not wage a peoples’ war. 


“Singapore was not lost to superior equipment,” Lord Beaverbrook 
revealed in his broadcast to Canada on March g, 1942, “on the con- 
trary the weight of munitions was on our side.” But munitions 
alone do not bring victory. The primary British weakness in 
Malaya was political. Imperial troops had to defend a country with- 
out the fighting support of the native population, organized for 
guerrilla warfare, Ninety thousand crack British and Indian soldiers 
surrendered on Singapore Island. In the case of India the regular 
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armed forces available were no doubt much larger than in Malaya, 
but the political situation was even more critical. As the London 
Economist (March 4, 1942) admitted “without the free aid of 
Indians—the martial localities are already playing their usual par 
in the forces—India may well be indefensible... a political i 
cord will not equip India’s defenders at one stroke, but it will give 
their defense the support of four hundred million people.” 

Yet it was an elementary fact of the Indian situation that 1h 
Viceroy and his councils at New Delhi could not hope to inspire 
the enthusiasm of the mass of Indians. No more could the — 
tary of State for India in London. Only the Indian nation 
movement, which had roots in every village and which could a 
ticulate the aspirations of its own people, was capable of rousing 
and organizing mass resistance to invasion. As the menace of in- 
vasion became imminent, British public opinion began to insis 
that a new approach to the Indian nationalist leaders must be mac 
if another Singapore were to be averted. Even conservative elements 
in the London government seemed persuaded of the necessity 
“The spokesmen for the status quo in India had always given th 
needs of Indian and Imperial defense as their chief justification 
Now the ground has been cut away from them by events.” (Econ- 
omist, loc. cit.) 

The immediate circumstances attending the Cripps mission were 


nationalists as a liberal known to be sympathetic in general with 
their aspirations, who had therefore been able to establish friend) 
contacts with Indian leaders during his unofficial visit to Indi 
in 1939. Likewise, his principal opposite-number among 1 
Indian leaders, Jawaharlal Nehru, was known as a man of the 
widest international outlook. Readers of Nehru’s celebrated auto- 
biography will have discerned that he was no narrow chauvinst 


} 


but a lifelong democrat” and antifascist who considered the goal o! 
India to be “a united, free, democratic country closely associate: 


in a world federation with other free nations.” Nor was this out: 


?In 1935, when Mussolini was already preparing contacts with nationalist grovs 
in the Near and Middle East, Nehru refused his invitation to visit Rome, which 00 
Bose and Jinnah (the head of the Moslem League) accepted. 
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jook confined to Nehru personally. The All-India National Con- 
gress had officially protested the fascist invasions of Manchuria, 
Ethiopia, democratic Spain. It had denounced the dangers of 

appeasement long before Chamberlain’s fall. It had always sym- 
pathized with the cause of China, sending out medical supplies 
and boycotting Japanese goods. It was by no means indifferent to 


what was going on in the outside world. 


A second favorable factor was the visit of Chiang Kai-shek to 
India in February, where he had conferred with both British and 
Nationalist leaders. This visit had served to demonstrate that India 
was not solely a British problem or an Indian problem, but a prob- 


‘Jem for China and the United Nations, a world problem. That the 


Cripps negotiations were of more than bilateral import was further 
underlined by the arrival in India of an American mission and 
American military units. Finally, the negotiations opened in a situa- 
tion without parallel for over two hundred years, the prospect of 
India’s being invaded. On the morrow of Pearl Harbor, the Bom- 
vay Times of India had expressed its conviction that if anything 
could bring unity to India it would be Japanese aggression. 

Yet, in spite of these favorable factors, the Cripps mission failed. 
It failed not only to produce a solution to the India problem, which 
only the sanguine had expected. It failed even to provide a tem- 
porary working arrangement capable of enlisting active Indian par- 
ticipation in the war. Why? 

To answer this question constructively implies asking what con- 
ditions could have won Indian support. This involves not only 
analyzing the Cripps proposals in relation to the war, but also 
setting them in perspective against a background of British policy 


Land thinking toward India on the one hand and on the other the 


development of the Indian nationalist movement itself. Only in 
this way can we understand the nature of the actual provisions in 
the Cripps plan and the reasons why their rejection was virtually 
inevitable, 


te political crisis in India which flared up in March 1942 was 
merely precipitated by the Japanese advance. It had long been 
gathering. Open deadlock between the Government and its sub- 
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jects had existed for nearly two years, bitter conflict for as may 
decades. The struggle in the political arena reflected the clash 


deeper forces beneath. 

In the last half century a new India had been emerging from the 
stagnation of an old civilization in decay. For thousands of yeas; 
India had been subjected to successive waves of conquerors. Now j 
was awakening to want an independent role in the world as a nat 
among other nations. Despite the burden of a grievous 
from the past, barriers of caste, language and religion, wide) 
diverse social and cultural levels, economic backwardness and 
ministrative bifurcation, the advance of national consciousness ws 
unmistakable. If we compare the so-called Indian Mutiny of 14s; 
with the movement of the modern period, the former rising is seen 
to be essentially a revolt of the feudal forces to stave off the tide 
of British conquest which had then been sweeping away the pet 
princedoms and combating backward social traditions (such « 
suttee); whereas the modern movement is anti-feudal, pro-demo. 
cratic and nationalist. 

This nationalist movement though still in its early stages has 
already achieved organizational form and programatic definition 
What distinguishes the Indian National Congress from any 
would-be rival organization is not merely its far greater following 
but its different basis. Congress includes in its membership and 
following Hindus and Moslems and Sikhs, Brahmins and Un- 
touchables, landlords and peasants, businessmen and workers, in- 
tellectuals and illiterates, subjects of “British India” and of the 
“Native States.” Its heterogeneous composition produces frequent 
internal disagreement and contradiction especially on social policy, 
but its platform of national independence and democratic sel 
government in a unified India binds it together. Those observers 
who have an eye only for the vastness and complexity, the diver- 
sity and backwardness of India call to mind the Western com- 
mentators on China half a generation ago who could see nothing 
but chaos and warlords. Such pundits were blind to the hist rical 
role of the young Chinese Nationalist party, the Kuomintang, and 
were thus unable to understand how China could be built into a 
united and powerful nation. The exact situation of the All-India 
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National Congress and the early Kuomintang is not identical; but 
their historical significance is similar. Sun Yat-senism successfully 
challenged the Manchu Empire, the warlords, the “Unequal 
Treaties.” The rise of the Indian National Congress challenges 
the continuation not only of British rule in India, but of the Princes, 
of caste, of every kind of anti-nationalist particularism, of old India. 
The handwriting on the wall has not escaped the more alert British 
observers. In a report published in 1941 after two years spent in 
India a British political observer wrote as follows:* 


In 1753 after a visit to Paris, Lord Chesterfield wrote: ‘All the symp- 
toms which I have ever met with in history, previous to great changes 
and revolutions in government, exist and daily increase in France’; and 
a rather similar observation forms itself in the mind of a visitor to con- 


temporary India. 


It is beyond the scope of this article to trace the development of 


the Indian nationalist movement over half a century of complex 
growth. But it is important for our purpose, which is to throw light 
on the current situation, to note the successive trends which have 
gone to give the movement its present character. Otherwise one 
cannot grasp the significance of the comment by the London Econ- 
omist (December 26, 1941) that it was “a misfortune that Indian 
Nationalism now is not what it was in 1885 or 1909.” 

The transformation of the National Congress from a creature of 
oficialdom (it was founded in 1885 by an English ex-official with 
the encouragement of the Viceroy) with extremely limited aims 
and membership into the main focus of Indian nationalism was 
not accomplished gradually but in a series of waves of unrest, each 
of greater intensity than the previous one. In its earliest phase, for 
some twenty years after its foundation, Congress made no claim 
for Indian self-government in any form. It sought only to reform 
the existing government apparatus so as to permit a greater degree 
of Indian representation in the administrative personnel. This 
desire expressed faithfully the ideology of its membership, a few 
thousand western-educated Indians—lawyers, doctors, engineers and 

*Mr. Guy Wint in India and Democracy by Sir George Schuster and Guy Wint. 
Macmillan Company, London, 1941. 
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the like—who so far from challenging British rule looked to it a 
an ally in the battle for education and modernization against ¢). 
scurantism and backwardness in India. Nevertheless the Britis} 
official attitude toward Congress soon turned from patronage to hos. 
tility. In 1900, Lord Curzon, the Viceroy, wrote to the Secretary 
of State “My own belief is that Congress is tottering to its fall, and 
one of my great ambitions while in India is to assist it to a peaceful 
demise.” (Ronaldshay, Life of Lord Curzon, Vol. Il, p. 151) 

As it became evident that there was no avenue of national ad. 
vance along the lines then being followed by Congress, a new sch 
of nationalists arose which criticized the “Moderates” and the: 
leader Gokhale, and demanded a more positive platform including 
a break with the British. This new school, under the leadership of 
B. G. Tilak, called itself “orthodox nationalist,” but became geo. 
erally known as “the Extremists” in opposition to the old “Moder. 
ates.” The Extremists called for a break not only with the British 
rulers but with all things Western. Regarding the upper-class Mod. 
erates as “denationalized” imitators of British social customs and 
thought, they denounced “westernization” and sought to revive 2 
somewhat idealized ancient Hindu culture. (This combination 0 
metaphysics and militancy left enduring marks on Congress where 
it reappeared in a later and more sophisticated form in the shape 
of Gandhism.) While the Extremists attracted many new groups 
especially among the students and impoverished intellectuals, they 
alienated others who though eager for stronger action disliked 
obscurantism.* 

Tactically, the Extremists relied on the method of individual ter- 
rorism and assassination. But when after 1905 the first great wave 
of nationalist agitation swept forward, it chose a very modern 
] 


1s was 


weapon—economic boycott. A national boycott of foreign goox 


proclaimed on August 7, 1905 in answer to Curzon’s plan of par 


titioning the province of Bengal where nationalism was most 
veloped. Another stimulus to the rapid advance of the nationalist 


*Thus, Jawaharlal Nehru (Autobiography p. 23-4) describes how | 
Motilal was torn between his desire for militant policy and his op; 
reactionary outlook of the Extremists. In spite of his personal admiration f 
he did not join his group. 
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movement was the victory of Japan over Tsarist Russia, the first 
defeat in modern times of a European power by an Asiatic. In 
1906 the Calcutta Congress (Congress meets each year at a dif- 
ferent place) adopted a new platform. For the first time Swaraj, 
defined as self-government within the British Empire, was 


proclaimed as the nationalist goal. The following year saw the Mod- 


erates split away from the Extremists. (They reunited with the 
Extremists in 1916, but left Congress again in 1918 to form the 
Indian Liberal Federation.) Meanwhile the Government took steps 
to check the growing unrest. 

The second wave of national agitation in India followed in the 
wake of the First World War, which shook the foundations of 
imperial relations, bringing down several Empires—the Ottoman, 
Russian, Austro-Hungarian and German. At each of its four annual 
sessions from 1914-18, the Indian National Congress, under Mod- 
erate influence, proclaimed its loyal support of Britain and the war 
effort. But as the war progressed there were increasing signs of 
growing unrest, such as the Ghadr movement in the Punjab and 
mutinies in the Indian Army. How seriously this movement was 
regarded is indicated by the appointment in 1917 of the Rowlatt 
Committee to inquire into “the criminal conspiracies connected 
with the revolutionary movements in India.” 

In 1919 the Indian situation came to a head. By January, 125,000 
textile workers in Bombay were out on strike. Tilak, deputed by 
Congress to represent it at the Peace Conference at Versailles, was 
refused a passport by the British Government. In March the Gov- 
ernment hastened to enact the Rowlatt Acts, whose extraordinary 
repressive powers roused widespread opposition. Gandhi, now com- 
ing to the fore as the most influential leader in Congress, began to 
develop a technique of mass civil disobedience. A hartal (suspension 
of all business activity) was called for April 6. Throughout March 
and April, strikes, demonstrations and in some cases rioting spread 
ill over the country. The official Government Report (“India in 
i919") points out that “One noticeable feature of the general ex- 
citement was the unprecedented fraternization between the Hindus 
and Moslems. Their union, between the leaders, had now for long 
een a fixed plan of the nationalist platform.” [My italics—M. G.] 
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In 1920 the unrest intensified. At the Calcutta Congress in Sep. 


tember a plan was adopted of “non-violent non-cooperatinn’ 
Pp perati 


envisaging the triple boycott of legislatures, law-courts and schools 
and leading to the final stage of non-payment of taxes. “The move. 
ment assumed the undeniable character of an organized eyo) 


against the British raj” (Chirol, India, 1926, p- 207). Finally a 


the Nagpur Congress of December 1920, a new and still vague 


program was adopted, “the attainment of Swaraj by peaceful ie 
legitimate means.” Organizationally, Congress began to devel: p the 
machinery of a mass party, with local units reaching down to th 
villages and a Working Executive Committee of fifteen. Congress 
had now attained the character of a popular party engaged in 
organizing millions in a struggle against the (British) Govern. 
ment and for the realization of self-government along democratic 
lines. This position Congress has maintained and extended thr ugh. 
out the subsequent ebb and flow of its fortunes. 

For the next significant development in the program of the In. 
dian nationalist movement we must leap over half a decade during 
which Congress recovered from the collapse of Gandhi's civil di. 
obedience campaign in 1922. Toward the end of 1927 the British 
Government announced that it was sending out the Simon Con 
mission to reconsider India’s future constitution. The Madras Coa- 
gress at the end of that year indicated the emergence of new lett- 
ward tendencies in the nationalist movement, especially among is 
younger adherents. Two of these young leaders, Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Subhas Chandra Bose were appointed General Secretaries 
Congress at Madras, where it was also decided to boycott th 
Simon Commission. 

In 1928 a new wave of nationalist agitation developed. The Simon 
Commission was greeted on its arrival in India with hostile demon- 
strations. The growing labor movement carried out a series of huge 
strikes. The newly developed youth and student organizations made 
considerable headway. On October 31, 1929, the Viceroy made the 
first official reference to “dominion status” as the “natural issue 0! 
India’s constitutional progress” but refused to promise any 1 
mediate scheme for realizing dominion status. Accordingly, at 
the Lahore Congress held in December 1929, new steps were taken. 
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Henceforth Purna Swaraj or Complete Independence was declared 
to be the goal of India. On January 1, 1930 the Flag of Independent 
India (green, white and red) was unfurled. On January 26 the first 
annual Independence Day was celebrated all over India in vast 
public meetings. The Congress Committee was authorized to 
launch a civil disobedience program, including non-payment of 
taxes. The following April, Gandhi’s well-publicized Salt March 
on Dandi let loose a mass movement which went far beyond the 
limits conceived by the Mahatma. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to narrate the turbulent events 
of 1930-34, in which Congress in spite of its attempted suppression 
evoked such resources of popular enthusiasm and support as to 
| presage future success. The Irwin-Gandhi pact itself whereby the 
Viceroy had been compelled to sign a public agreement with the 
leader of the National Congress which it had previously declared 
illegal and sought to crush, was undoubtedly an admission of the 
strength of Congress. The subsequent repression of 1932-3 exceeded 
that of 1930-1. According to Congress figures in April 1933, there 
were 120,000 political prisoners. (In 1931, Congress figures gave 
,000 arrests, official records 60,000.) In 1934, the civil disobedience 
campaign was called off. Registered membership of Congress fell to 
below half a million. Yet within two years the nationalist movement 
was advancing again. By 1937 the membership of Congress was three 
million; by the Tripuri Congress in 1939 it reached five million. 
The Indian National Congress had proved too vigorous and grown 
too powerful to be suppressed. 

Thus at the opening of World War II, the All-India National 
| Congress stood as easily the most powerful organization in the 

country, with a clearcut program of complete national independence 

and a strategy of “non-violent non-cooperation” with the Govern- 
ment. It had also developed certain political principles opposing 
sectionalism, communal representation and all forms of particular- 
ism which promoted division among Indians and were therefore 
anti-nationalist. But these will be best considered in relation to the 
battles over the Constitution of 1935 and subsequent British pro- 
| posals which were the immediate forerunners of the draft plan 
presented by Cripps. 
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‘ievmonies to widespread belief, especially in America, the Britis 
response to the rising tide of Indian Nationalism was not cop. 
fined to repression. It included also aware adaptation of policy and 
careful experiment. Just as the 1857 Mutiny was followed by stn 
ing away from the early rgth century policy with its vigorous ip. 
novating spirit culminating in Dalhousie’s Viceroyalty, and by 


radical change of attitude to the Princes and other conservative 
pillars of Indian society; so the rise of Congress after 1905 Ww. 
attentively watched by British statesmen and the nationalist e. 
mands met by a declaration of changed constitutional policy. Firs 
adumbrated in the Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909 (The India 
Councils Act), it was definitively formulated in August 1917 at 
a dark hour in World War I in what came to be known as the 
Montagu Declaration. Its operative section ran as follows: 


uniti; 
Char 
to ni 
weig! 
alloc: 
The policy of His Majesty’s Government is that of increasing the as wom 
sociation of Indians in every branch of the administration and the out O 
gradual development of self-governing institutions with a view to t! only 
restri 
part of the British Empire. . . . Progress in this policy can only tx lower 
achieved by successive stages. The British Government and the Gov- 
ernment of India must be judges of the time and measure of each advance. 


The implementation of the new policy was cautious and gradual 


spreading over the entire inter-war period, and was accompanied 
controversy in England and conflict in India. Two legislative meas- 
ures were enacted in 1919 and in 1935, in the effort to devise new 
constitutional arrangements embodying the “self-governing institu: 
tions” of which the Montagu Declaration had spoken. 

The first, the Government of India Act of 1919, introduced int 
British India a system known as Dyarchy. Ten years after its enact 
ment, the defects of Dyarchy were mercilessly exposed by the Simoa 
Report itself and need not here detain us. 

The second constitutional scheme, embodied in the Government 
of India Act of 1935, was brought into operation in 1937 and s 
theoretically still in force, though actually suspended since the out- 
break of the war in September 1939. It was unanimously rejected 
by Indian opinion, not only by the National Congress but by the 
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Liberal Federation, which saw in it not a scheme for self-govern- 
' ment but for maintaining British rule in the new political condi- 
ions no longer by reliance on the “official bloc” but by the use of 
the Princes and communal organizations. It is important to exam- 
ine the nature of Indian opposition to the 1935 Constitution because 
- it throws light on the refusal to accept the current Cripps Plan. 
The provisions of the 1935 Constitution consisted of two parts, 
the Federal and Provincial. The proposed “Federation” was a new 
departure in that it provided for an All-India central government 
uniting both “British India” and the “Indian States.” The Federal 
Chamber was to consist of two Houses, in which the Princes were 
to nominate two-fifths and one-third of the members. Elaborate 
weighting governed the choice of elected members. Seats were 
allocated to prescribed groups, Moslems, Sikhs, “scheduled castes,” 
women, Anglo-Indians, Labor, etc. In the Upper House, only 75 
out of 260 seats were open to general election; in the Lower House 
only 86 seats out of 375. In the Upper House the electorate was 
restricted to about 0.05 of the population of British India; in the 
lower it was about one-ninth. The powers of these legislatures 
were extremely limited. Defense and foreign policy were reserved 
ior the Viceroy; financial policy and control of bureaucracy and 
police were also excluded from the competence of the Assemblies. 
No legislation could be passed on certain prescribed topics. The 
Viceroy had wice discretionary powers including the right to veto 
any legislation, dismiss ministers, pass legislation rejected by the 
legislatures, dissolve the legislatures and suspend the Constitution. 
The Provincial section of the Constitution, applicable only to the 
eleven provinces of British India, was somewhat less narrow. There 
were no appointees of the Princes. The Legislatures were wholly 
clected, though the franchise for the Upper House was very re- 
stricted, There were no reserved topics except that the secret po- 
ice were under the control of the Governor, who also had full 
emergency powers, if he thought the “tranquillity of the Province 
s endangered.” The Provinces thus offered some limited possi- 
bilities for popular governments. The seats in the Assemblies were 


illocated to communal groups as at the center, but 657 “general 
cats” were left open out of the 1585 in the eleven Provinces. It 
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was therefore possible for the National Congress while opposin; 
the Constitution, to participate in the first Provincial elections jg 


1937, in which it proceeded to win majorities in seven (later cigh;) 


out of the eleven Provinces. 

But from the point of view of nationalist aspirations, the cry 
of the Constitution was the Federation not the Provinces, Th: 
Provincial Cabinets could handle only local issues, and Congres 
regarded the formation of its ministries in the eight Provinces nly 
as means of improving the strategic position of the national move. 
ment in the real battle for its declared aim of Independence. W 


political unification of India was held indispensable to Indian po. 
litical, social and economic advance as a modern nation, the con. 
ception of Federation in the Act was regarded as a scheme for 
perpetuating division since the Federal Law did not apply to th 
eighty million subjects of the Princes. The weight of representatio: 
allotted to the Princes was out of proportion to the size of the: 
states, or the ratio of their populations, which total less than : 
quarttr of that of All-India. The Princes’ nominees were not 
elected and were responsible only to the autocratic Prince. Lastly, 
sovereignty did not lie with the Federation but outside it, with the 
British Crown-in-Parliament at London, to which the British Gov- 
ernment was responsible; the Viceroy and Secretary of State {or 
India being in turn appointees responsible only to the British Gov. 
ernment in London. 

Democrats in England joined Indians in condemning the “Fe¢: 
eration” as a denial of democracy and a travesty of “responsible 
government. Thus the noted British constitutional historian, Pro- 
fessor A. Berriedale Keith, wrote in his Constitutional History 
India, 1600-1935: 


For the federal scheme it is difficult to feel any satisfaction . . . it's 
too obvious that on the British side the scheme is favoured in order to 
provide an element of pure conservatism in order to combat any dao: 
gerous elements of democracy contributed by British India. . . . It s 
difficult to deny the contention in India that federation was large’) 
evoked by the desire to evade the issue of extending responsible gov 
ernment to the central government of British India. Moreover, the with 


holding of defence and external affairs from federal control, inevita 
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India’s Independence and the War 
a the course is, renders the alleged concession of responsibility all but 
meaningless. 
From the standpoint of Indian nationalism the Constitution of 
935 had another sinister aspect. The whole theory of communal 
representation according to religious and social groups was re- 
rarded as designed to disrupt national consciousness and thus 
constituted a menace to India’s growth as a nation. 
In its election Manifesto of August 1936 Congress declared com- 
munalism unacceptable, “as being inconsistent with independence 
} and the principles of democracy. It encourages fissiparous and dis- 
ruptive tendencies. It hinders the normal growth and consideration 
f economic and social questions. It is a barrier to national prog- 
ress, and strikes at the root of Indian unity.” 
The development in recent years of separatist communal organi- 
zations, in particular the Hindu Mahasabha and the Moslem 


League,” strengthened Congress suspicions of the direction of Brit- 


In a book published in London in 1939 under the title The Problem of Minor- 
: or Communal Representation in India, a young Indian nationalist Mr. K. B. 
Krishna charged the British Government with introducing communal representation 
a Indian politics as part of a deliberate “policy of counterpoise.” Citing historical 
nce to disprove “the alleged age-long feud between Hindus and Moslems,” he 
urgued that the qauses of the riots today were primarily economic in character, that 
British administration so far from keeping the peace created the very conditions 
1 made for strife between Moslem and Hindu, that parallels for the policy of 
vide and rule’ were to be found in other parts of the British Empire—Ceylon, 
ind, Palestine, Kenya. Quoting Lord Morley’s view that Lord Minto “had started 
Moslem hare” in 1906, exactly at the time of the first wave of nationalism, he 
the elaboration of communalism into a cardinal point of British administrative 
lectoral policy toward India, and maintained that the struggle for national inde- 
ndence demanded complete opposition to communalism. Krishna's treatise was 
it a historical documentation of the general position of the Indian National Con- 
gress on the communal question. 
“Much confusion on the Indian Question has been caused by the erroneous belief 
that the Moslem League or Mr. Jinnah actually represent all or most Moslems in 
2 and that Congress is a Hindu organisation. The figures of the 1937 elections 
the Provinces were as follows. Out of the 480 seats reserved for the Moslems 
nnah’s League was able to win only 114; out of a total of 7,319,445 Moslem votes 
ist, the League received only 321,772, or 4.6%. The Northwest-frontier province, 
te population of which is 52% Moslem, elected 15 ‘Congress members for the 36 
Moslem seats and not a single representative of the Moslem League. Nor did the 
League get a single representative elected in the province of Sind, which has a 
Moslem majority. The most powerful Moslem religious organisations, such as that 
¢ Shia sect (who form 1/5 of all the Moslems) and the influential Jamiat-ul- 
Uema support the National Congress. Now that the Moslem League has come out 
the partitioning of India (Pakistan) it will most certainly lose the support of 
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of this — on the Cripps negotiations will be dicseed laa 
Parallel with the crystallization of Congress policy toward « 
munalism came the definition of its attitude toward the 563 Pri; 
doms, the “Indian States.” In the past, Congress though claiming 
to be an All-India national body, had voluntarily refrained from 


organizing nationalist agitation among the 80 million subjects of 
the Princes. But the central role assigned to the Princes in the 
Federal Constitution of 1935 compelled Congress to take up a fight 
for democratic government and against the perpetuation of these 
autocratic enclaves. When in 1938-9 a number of Princes ruthlessly 
crushed the first beginnings of a popular, nationalist movement 
inside their domains, Congress rallied to the support of these move. 
ments. At its Haripuri meeting in 1938 the following principle was 
laid down: 


The Congress stands for the same political, social and economic free 
dom in the States as in the rest of India and considers the States as an 
integral part of India which cannot be separated. The Purna Swaraj 
complete independence which is the objective of Congress is for the 
whole of India, inclusive of the States, for the integrity and unity 
India must be maintained in freedom as it has been maintained in 
subjection. 

The only kind of federation that can be acceptable to Congress is one 
in which the States participate as free units enjoying the same measure 
of democracy and freedom as in the rest of India. 


Thus, on the eve of the war, the All-India National Congress « 
a result of its experience with the Constitutional scheme of 1935, 
had added two corollaries to its ten- -year-old program of complete 
national independence—opposition to communal representation and 
to preservation of princely power. 


many adherents, even in Bengal. Congress itself actually claims to have many mort 
Moslem members than the Moslem League, in spite of the latter’s 

munal consciousness. The current President of Congress, Azad, i 

Moslem scholar and a nationalist of many years’ standing. once right 

out that it is not a Hindu but a nationalist organisation. It refers those who wish! 
see a purely Hindu organisation at work to the Hindu Mahasabha. The latter | 
narrowly communal as the Moslem League; both, therefore, are opposed by t! 

want to see India develop on national not communal lines. 
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India’s Independence and the War 


; om outbreak of European war in 1939 and the course of the 


war in the two years following brought profound changes not 
only in the position of Britain as a world power but in the relation 
of political forces within the Empire and inside England itself. At 
the same time, British utilization of Indian troops in the Near East 
and the important place assigned to India as headquarters of the 
Eastern (Empire) Supply Group lent a new international signifi- 
cance to the attitude of the Indian nationalist movement, even 
before the entry of Japan into the war gave it military urgency. 

On September 3, 1939, within a few hours of the British Declara- 
tion of War on Germany, the Viceroy declared India a belligerent 
and issued an ordinance containing the most stringent powers for 
the suppression of internal disorder. On September 11, he an- 
nounced that the completion of the federal constitution under the 
1935 Act would be suspended for the duration. 

On September 14, the Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress issued its reply. While condemning Nazi aggression, it 
criticized the British Government for declaring India a belligerent 
and promulgating ordinances affecting the Indian people without 
Indian consent. But it then added: 

If Great Britain fights for the maintenance and extension of democ- 
racy, then she must necessarily end Imperialism in her own possessions 
and establish full democracy in India, and the Indian people must have 
the right of self-determination to frame their own constitution through 
a Constituent Assembly without external interference, and must guide 
their own policy. A free and democratic India will gladly associate her- 
self with other free nations for mutual defence against aggression and 
for economic co-operation. 

This preliminary clash between the British Government and 
Congress was followed on October 2 by a one-day political strike of 
000 workers in Bombay. On October 17, the Viceroy replied to 
the demand for self-government with a statement published in 
London as a White Paper (Cmd. 6121). His only contribution was 
4 proposal to establish “a consultative group” to include Indian repre- 
sentatives, He also reaffirmed the pledge of future dominion status 
first made ten years earlier by Lord Halifax (Irwin) as Viceroy. 

The effect of this statement was to widen the breach with the 
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Indian nationalist movement. Gandhi declared that the Whi: 
Paper showed clearly “that there will be no democracy for India } 
Britain can prevent it.” On October 27, Congress termed the Vice. 
roy’s offer “unsatisfactory” and ordered the Congress ministries jp 
the Provinces to resign. At its plenary session held at Ramargh t 
following March it resolved that: 


Nothing short of complete independence can be accepted by the peo. 
ple of India. Indian freedom cannot exist within the orbit of Imperial. 
ism, and Dominion Status or any other status within the Imperial struc. 
ture is wholly inapplicable to India, is not in keeping with the dignity; 
of a great nation and would bind India in many ways to British politic 
and economic structure. The people of India alone can properly shape 
their own constitution and determine their relations to the other cour 
tries of the world, through a constituent assembly elected on the basi 


of adult suffrage. 


It then went on to say that the preliminary step of withdrawing 
its ministries from the Provinces “must naturally be followed by 
civil disobedience . . . to enforce Congress determination to fre: 
India from foreign domination.” 

This threat to launch a civil disobedience campaign was checked 
by two events, the downfall of the Chamberlain Government and 
the opening of the Nazi blitzkrieg. On May 20, Nehru said: 
“Launching a civil disobedience campaign at a time when Britain 
is engaged in a life and death struggle would be an act derogatory 
to India’s honour.” Similarly, Gandhi stated: “We do not seek our 
independence out of Britain’s ruin. That is not the way of non 
violence.” 

On July 27, the All-India Congress Committee in a conference 
at Poona which was not attended by Gandhi went so far as to ce 
clare that Gandhi's principle of non-violence did not apply to inter: 
national disputes. This was virtually an offer of co-operation with 
Britain in the war provided Congress’ demands for independenc: 
and self-government were conceded. 

But the Viceroy’s reply of August 8 added little to the statement 
of October 1939, except that it offered to include a number of repre 
sentative Indians on his Executive Council as well as in his con- 
sultative Council. Wherefore, on September 15, 1940, Congress with- 
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drew its offer of conditional co-operation and invited Gandhi to 
F resume its leadership. The latter began to prepare a campaign of 
imited civil disobedience. The Government’s reply was to arrest 
several thousand Congress leaders, including Jawaharlal Nehru, but 
not Gandhi who was demonstrating his ability to keep the move- 
ment within very limited bounds. The Viceroy’s subsequent recon- 
sitution of his Executive Council to include more Indian members 
failed to change the Nationalist policy of non-co-operation with the 
Government. From October 1940 onwards the political deadlock in 
India was complete. 

The spread of war to the U.S.S.R. and Southeast Asia produced 
; new situation and compelled a new approach. 

It was in this context that the British Government decided to open 
negotiations with Indian political leaders through the agency of 
Sir Stafford Cripps. 


en the above account can be seen the extent of the chasm 


which the Cripps negotiations were to bridge. On the one hand, 
the Indian nationalist movement had evolved a mass organization, 
the National Congress, with a program of complete independence, 
democratic self-government and a united India, which had proved 
itself powerful enough to paralyze the country by the technique of 
civil disobedience, which had swept the polls at the first elections 
despite adverse electoral conditions, and which regarded British 
constitutional policy as determined to utilize the two counter- 
weights of communalism and the Princes to frustrate nationalist 
aims, On the other hand, the pattern of British policy had been 
modified to embrace the principle of Dominion status but still 
maintained the thesis that it could not hand over the Government 
of India to Indians unless the latter first solved their communal 
differences, that Britain was bound by its treaties with the Princes 
to safeguard their position as well as by its pledges to protect 
minority groups against majority rule. Here were two sets of prin- 
ciples diametrically opposed to one another. The question was 
whether the pressure of war would produce a plan which would 
resolve the divergence or exacerbate it. 


What did the Cripps plan offer? 


Its provisions, as set forth in the draft of March 29 and elaborates 
by Sir Stafford in press and radio statements, fall into two separare 
parts. The first group dealt with the future. It was proposed tha an 
“Indian Union” with dominion status be established after the w2; 
and that immediately upon the cessation of hostilities an elected 
body be set up to frame a constitution for India; that this constity 
tion would be acceptable to His Majesty’s Government under cer. 
tain conditions: (1) the Princes were to participate in the constity. 
tion-making body, (2) any Province of British India could refuse 
accede to the proposed Indian Union and become a dominion on 
its own with “the same full status” as the Indian Union: the 
Princely States also need not adhere to the Indian Union, (3) “Un. 
less the leaders of opinion in the principal communities agree upon 
some other form before the end of hostilities,” the constitution. 
making body was to be elected on the basis of the Lower Houses of 
the Provincial Assemblies (organized under the 1935 Act) with the 
addition of appointees made by the Princes in proportion to the 
population of their States, (4) a treaty was to be made between this 
constitution-making body and His Majesty's Government to make 
provisions for the latter’s pledges to protect minorities and other 
matters arising out of the transfer of responsibility to Indian hands 

It will be seen at once that this part of the plan contained a 
number of advances on earlier schemes. The date on which do- 
minion status was attainable was specified. The future constitution 
was to be drafted by Indians instead of by the British Government 
as in the past. There were no “reserved” powers. But, if the condi- 
tions laid down as prerequisites to the new Indian Union are exam- 
ined closely it will be observed that the role of the Princes and the 
minorities was made even more decisive than in the 1935 Act. Not 
only were they the basis upon which the constitution-making boc} 
was to be elected; but they were empowered to become the bases 
of separate Dominions, rivaling the “Indian Union.” In his elabora- 
tion of this part of the scheme Cripps indicated that “non-acceding 
provinces” (and of course the Princely States) could have their own 
armies if they wished. The whole direction of the plan therefore 
cut right across nationalist conceptions of a single united India. 

The reply of Congress made this clear. It declared that while the 
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British Government had accepted the principle of Indian self- 
determination in the “uncertain” postwar future, certain provisions 
had been introduced “which imperil the development of a free and 
united national government and the establishment of a democratic 
State.” Criticizing en passant the introduction of “non-representative 
elements,” i.e., the Princes’ appointees, even into the constitution- 
making body, it warned that the plan might create “enclaves” 
where British authority would still prevail and where it was likely 
that “foreign armed forces” would be maintained. To accept the 
“novel principle of non-accession” for a Province would create an 


“apple of discord” and endanger the conception of Indian unity. It 
maintained further that the question was not one of compelling any 
part of the population to enter the Indian Union against its ex- 
pressed will, but of “creating conditions which would help the 


different units in developing a common and co-operative national 
life.” No changes which “would result in fresh problems being 
created” should be made. The proposals of the British Cabinet ac- 
tually “encouraged and will lead to attempts at separation at the 
very inception of the Union, and thus create friction just when the 
utmost co-operation and good will are most needed.” 

The new British plan for the future of India could hardly be 
accepted by the Indian National Congress unless the latter were 
prepared to abandon the principles which had led to its foundation 
and inspired its entire history. There remained the question of the 
interim government of India during the war. This was after all 
the immediate problem and the crux in relation to the task of or- 
ganizing the full participation of India in the war on the side of 
the United Nations. Congress in its reply to Cripps recognized that 
‘in today’s grave crisis it is the present that counts.” It therefore 
based its rejection of the British plan on a consideration not only of 
its effects on India’s future but also on its adequacy for the present. 

The draft offered by Cripps stated simply that for the duration of 
the war the British Government was to.retain the control and 
direction of the defense of India, but invited the participation of 
Indian leaders in the task of organizing the resources of India for 
the world-wide war effort. In subsequent statements Cripps re- 
vealed that Congress had demanded an immediate provisional na- 
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tional government “untrammeled by any control by the Vicero, 
This Cripps refused on the grounds that it would create a gover 
ment which was responsible to no one but itself, and because 

was contrary to British pledges to the minorities. Nor, 

could the control of defense be placed in Indian hands at this 


of the war. Whereupon Congress replied that the British plan con. 
templated no change at all in the existing structure of executive 
power, that moreover in wartime the all-important subject was de. 


fense which “covers almost every sphere of life and administrat 
To take away defense from the sphere of responsibility 


stage is to reduce that responsibility to a farce and a nullity.” Since 
Cripps, it concluded, had offered no executive power to the Indian 
leaders, the practical means for galvanizing popular support for 


the war effort had not been provided. 
The Cripps plan thus failed to win the support of the India: 
nationalists for essentially the same reasons that earlier schemes | 


failed. The provisions ran counter to the principles developed his. 


torically by the nationalist movement—self-government in a sing! 
led 


independent democratically organized India. It was regarded as yet 
another effort on the part of British policy to foster separatis 
tendencies as a counter-weight to nationalism. It was held to offer 


none of that immediate transfer of “the real political power" 
Indian hands for which Chiang Kai-shek had appealed in his his 


toric statement of February 21, 1942. Even Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 


and his Liberal group had previously requested the conversion 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council into a National Government in 
charge of all portfolios including defense. Thus the terms whi’ 


Cripps brought were incapable of securing Congress assent and 


thereby ending India’s long political deadlock. 

Yet the Cripps mission did achieve one thing. It demonstrated 
with unprecedented clarity why the British approach could no! 
“solve the Indian problem.” In his later report to the House \ 
Commons, Cripps declared that the chief stumbling block in 1) 
negotiations had been the non-accession or secession issue, which hé 


The entire Indian problem as it was apparently conceived in Lo 
ogee . “7° , a Pr 
don is “insoluble.” There is no way of reconciling the compet 
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opposite principles of nationalism and communalism, unity and 
secession, democracy and the autocracy of the Princes or the veto 

{ minorities over majority rule. No scheme however ingeniously 
drafted or sincerely presented can secure the assent of the various 
sections of Indian opinion, if by that is meant the Princes and the 
communal organizations as well as the nationalist movement. Yet 
such an assent was stated to be the precondition of the draft declara- 
E tion of March 1942 coming into operation at all. 

Actually, these broad considerations of principle were not the 
specific reason for the breakdown of the negotiations. Dr. Azad, 
President of Congress, stated in his letter to Cripps that Congress 
was prepared to “set aside” the inacceptable British proposals as 

India’s future in the interests of India’s defense at the present 
hour of danger. The immediate conflict was over the need for 
mobilising and arming an Indian popular defense force. “For us,” 
wrote Azad, “it means giving (India’s defense) a national character 
and calling upon every man and woman in India to participate in 
it. It means trusting our own people. The British Government’s 
view seems to be based on an utter lack of confidence in the Indian 
people and in withholding real power from them.” 

This clash over the question of a People’s Army was not a mere 
lifference of opinion on a theory of modern warfare; it was cen- 
tral to the question of the place of the colonial world in the Second 


World War. 


io coLonigs could not be successfully defended seemed super- 
cially to be the thesis which was being demonstrated by 


an’s rapid and repeated successes in colonial Southeast Asia. 


|] 
jar 
if 


is suddenly-discovered “defenselessness” of colonies was a corol- 
ary of the previous reliance on the impregnability of prepared 
strongholds such as Singapore and the presumed immutable superi- 
rity of western arms over oriental. In the actual conditions of the 
War, both these beliefs were quickly exposed and the western 
wlonies in Asia rendered “defenseless.” Now the military weak- 
ness peculiar to colonies clearly derives from the relation between 
‘ae native inhabitants and the colonial rulers. The practical ques- 


tion, therefore, is what changes in this relation would provide 
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effective resistance to the invader. It was precisely around thy 


question that the dramatic series of exchanges which marked +}, 


end of the Cripps negotiations revolved. 

Nehru’s last word was very blunt. “Congress expects every Indian, 
man or woman, to fight for our beloved Motherland tele 
is our country. Others can retire to other positions, but where cap 
Indians go? We have to fight and win, and if necessary die, but we 
cannot retreat or retire” (United Press of India, April 12, 1942), 
This statement is especially significant because many commentators 
have misinterpreted the Indian nationalist position as having » 


x oul 


interest in resisting invasion. On the contrary, Nehru points out 
that Indians have the greatest interest of all in preventing a Japanese 
conquest of India. No Congress leader has followed Bose in the 
illusion that a Japanese puppet government would be an advance 
toward Indian national independence. The Congress position was 
that resistance had to be on a popular basis to be effective; 1 
Indians in order to defend themselves must have the power and 
means to organise defense. 

This was the crux. The “defenselessness” of colonies consisted 
precisely in the inhabitants lacking access to arms, to training, ' 
economic controls, to all the means of waging war. In order 
able to defend themselves the natives had to encroach on powers 
still regarded as the preserves of their rulers. To have the means 
of waging war on a popular and national basis meant to begia 
taking their destiny into their own hands. It meant shedding their 
dependent, colonial character. It meant a national government able 
to raise a national army. It meant India following along the pati 
of China. 

Today, India, the greatest of colonies, is perhaps the weakest link 


t 


in the chain of the United Nations. The failure to establish the 
political prerequisites of effective defense constitutes an invitation 
to Japanese attack. The Cripps mission not only failed to remedy 
the situation but worsened it in one respect. The refusal of a n- 
tional government which would have power to mobilise a popular 
army had the effect of strengthening the pacifist trend in the Con- 
gress leadership. 
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India’s Independence and the War 
Since the Calcutta Congress of 1920, “non-violence,” in opposition 
the earlier “extremist” methods, has been the general tactic of 
she nationalist movement in its campaign to achieve independence. 
The term was presented by Gandhi as a philosophical concept akin 
the postulates of ancient Indian thought. It was accepted by 
many nationalist leaders who were very far from sharing Gandhi's 
metaphysics, as a practical expedient for an unarmed people strug- 


ding against a well armed government. But in December 1941, the 


prospect of attack from the outside by an enemy notorious for its 
ruthlessness, made the principle of non-violence difficult to main- 
tin. Two weeks after Pearl Harbor the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, meeting at Bardoli, rejected the principle of non-violence. 
Whereupon Gandhi resigned the leadership of Congress. During 
the Cripps negotiations, the Congress demand for a citizen-army, 
in Nehru’s phrase, implied the rejection of pacifism. But the denial 
of arms played into the hands of Gandhi and the advocates of 
non-violence. As a result, in the event of invasion, the leadership 
of the nationalist movement may be confused and even split as to 
the method of resisting the enemy. 

However serious the political situation in India today, the pic- 
ture cannot remain static. The course of the war itself will bring 
basic changes. As in China, the danger from without will strengthen 
national consciousness, weaken the causes of internal disunity, 
sweep aside a thousand props of the old order, evoke new initiatives. 
On a wider plane, the course of the war is already transforming the 
past relations of East and West. The emergence of China to her 
present role cannot but give impetus to the other peoples of Asia. 
In spite of the present setback in India, the effort to win the war 
and the peace will assuredly prepare the conditions for India’s 
national independence. This long-term process would be facilitated 
if, under the impact of invasion and perhaps as a result of American 
and Chinese influence, the obstacles to a transitional wartime regime 
could even yet be overcome. Whether this remain a pious hope will 
depend above all on the inner development of the Indian National 
Uongress and its ability to cope with the complex historical task of 
realizing India’s coming of age in the modern world. 

New York, April 1942. 
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iinaeai government has never existed in Japan, |; 


organic law is supposed to be a crystallization of the past histor 
customs and traditions, as the English and American theorists hay: 
maintained, then there has never been a constitutional system 
Japan. On the contrary, there has been a clear distinction betwee; 
the conflicting ideas of national polity and parliamentarism or co: 
stitutionalism.! 

When Ito Horobumi came to the United States in 1870 to study 
its constitutional system at the request of the Japanese Government, i Ham: 
he used the materials placed in his hands by Hamilton Fish pre: Inuka 
cisely to avoid a representative constitution rather than build one Houst 
What was wanted by the Japanese was an administrative agency, Dr. 
not a repository for Japanese tradition. The opinion was genera J !auka 
that some measure of the strength of Western governments was 
directly traceable to the constitutional system—therefore Japan mus 
have one.” 

Dr. Uyehara was guilty of no exaggeration when he characterized 
the constitution as “a document embodying Japanese political pris- 
ciples under the cloak of representative institutions.”* His meao- 


+ 


ing is quite clear. The constitutional system is actually a facade 
behind which the ancient traditions of the empire have been op J pertec 
erating very much as they did in the days of the Tokugawa, gm “scril 
Ashikaga, Minimoto and Fujiwara. Recently there has been popular J ts be 
reference to the Japanese constitutional system as the “black cur 
tain” behind which the real movements of the Government att 


hidden. 


1A Retired Naval Officer, Contemporary Japan, June 1935, p. 110; [bid 


ber 1935, p. 341. 
* Harold Quigley, Japanese Government and Politics, p. 39. 
8 Uyehara, The Political Development of Japan, London, 1910, p. 119 
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The Restoration of November 3, 1867, was effected for the pur- 
nose of “restoring the ancient form of direct imperial government.”* 
There had been no direct imperial government for over a thousand 
years. One of the major causes for this restoration was the crisis 
brought about by the demonstrated weakness of the Shogunate 
when confronted with the more virile Western institutions. 

The constitution, political parties and the other attributes of 
Western political paraphernalia were tolerated in Japan from 1889 
to 1929 simply because no major crisis appeared which caused them 
to be challenged. The inability of the Japanese Government to 
meet the crisis of the 1929 depression period, however, placed the 
constitutional moderates on the defensive and brought the reac- 
tionaries back into the lists with renewed vigor. The call for a return 
to the true traditions of Japan and the jettisoning of Western in- 
situtions was sounded by the assassination of Premier Yuko 


Hamaguchi in 1931 and repeated in the assassination of Tsuyoshi 


Inukai in 1932, the dropping of Dr. Tatsukichi Minobe from the 
House of Peers in 1935, and the revolution of February 26, 1936. 
Dr. Hamaguchi was a member of the Minseito party whereas 
Inukai belonged to the Seiyukai party. Both were representatives of 
the business-politician groups which were anathema to the tradi- 
tionalists. The traditional purists thought it necessary for Japan to 
undergo a second restoration which would cast aside all Western 
“sms” and return to direct government by the emperor. As one 
opponent of the Okada Government expressed it, “what they object 
to among other things is the view taken by the government lead- 
ers that the State is a juridical body. This interpretation may be 
perfectly valid in foreign countries but not in Japan which is best 
described as a sort of family bound together by the affectionate 
ues between parent and child. There is no real need, despite the 
arguments of the government, for the State which is a juridical 


5 


dody in dealing with State property or treaties with other nations.” 


‘Tosa Memorial to the Shogun reproduced in J. H. Gubbins, Making of Modern 
japan, London, 1922, p. 63. 

Retired Naval Officer, Contemporary Japan, December 1935, p. 340. Note: The 
japanese writers used the term “State” as synonymous with “Nation.” They do 
', as is true of the Western theorist, recognize as different the political and 
uridical aspects of the former as compared with the cultural aspects of the latter. 
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We might say that the Japanese purist with his idea of the Stare 
as an affectionate parent-child relationship felt that the constiry. 
tional system in effect since 1889 had actually perverted the try 
relationships between government and people which should be re. 
established by the elimination of that system. 

The kernel of the situation revolved on the point of the ultimare 
resting place of “sovereignty,” a term which it seems was itself ap 
importation and completely unknown to the ancient tradition 
Japan. According to the constitution, “The rights of Sovereignty 
the State We have inherited from Our Ancestors and We sh, 
bequeath them to Our descendants. Neither We nor they shall in 
future fail to wield them in accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution hereby granted.”® 

“The Emperor is head of the Empire combining in Himself the 
rights of Sovereignty and exercises them according to the provision 
of the present Constitution.” (Article 5.) 

These constitutional statements may be interpreted in many ways, 
and the greatest constitutional authority in Japan, Dr. Tatsukich: 
Minobe, had held for thirty years that “the Emperor was the high- 
est organ of the State.” As a teacher in the Imperial University, 
large percentage of the Japanese legal fraternity had received their 
ideas in large part from him. His textbooks, Essentials of Const 
tutional Law and A Course in Constitutional Law, dating back t 
the early 1900's, had consistently pointed out that the Japanese 
emperor was not a supernatural deity, but the highest organ of 2 
mundane corporation, the State. In this position, it might be further 
argued, he was in the last analysis subject to the will of the people. 
It followed that the right of revolution might conceivably arise. 

Minobe had completely divorced the State as a corporation from 
nationa! polity as an institutional phenomenon. 

Thus his theory resolved itself into the following position: “The 
conception of Japan’s national polity is an embodiment of the 
historical fact that the Japanese Empire has been ruled from ume 
immemorial by an unbroken’ line of emperors and also of th 
ethical fact that the nation feels devotion and reverence toward 


® Preamble to the constitution of the Empire of Japan; text from the Commen 
taries of Ito. 
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the Imperial Family in a manner quite unique in the world, but 
it does not embrace the present constitutional system. \t is a mus- 
interpretation of the spirit of the Constitution, therefore to base a 
theory of absolute sovereignty on national polity.” 

This was the theory which the leaders of the Japanese Army and 
Navy (whose representatives were the only members of the cab- 
‘get other than the Premier who had direct access to the emperor) 
had to overthrow. Absolute sovereignty had to be returned to the 
raditional national polity and eliminated from the constitutional 
wstem—just the opposite of Dr. Minobe’s theory. 


y Fesruary 7, 1936, Genkuro Eto, a member of the House of 
Q Representatives from Nara Prefecture, member of the Seiyukai 
political party, brought the issue into the open when he presented 
2 resolution calling for the suppression of Dr. Minobe’s writings 
on the ground that they were disrespectful to the Emperor. The 
same resolution was presented in the House of Peers of which Dr. 
Minobe was a member, on February 25 by Baron Kikuchi.® 

Dr. Minobe defended himself by pointing out that “his book 
was treating the Emperor’s position from an ethical point of view 
and that no attempt was being made to bring the ruler’s name in 
disrespect."” The members of the Peers applauded Dr. Minobe’s 
explanation but the “military and patriotic groups were incensed 
by the suggestion that the Emperor is an organ, which implied that 
wyereign rights rest ultimately with the people.”’” 

The Okada Government adopted a policy of non-responsibility 


base a decision on whether or not an academic theory is right or 
wrong.” Baron Kikuchi voiced the sentiment of the opposition 
when he characterized the theory as “nullifying the nationality of 


Dr, Kazunobu Kanakogi in the Kefzai Ohrai for April 1935. An extract in Eng- 
may be found in Contemporary Japan, June 1935, p. 110. 
*“Japanese National Policy,” A Retired Naval Officer, Contemporary Japan, Decem- 
' 1935, Pp. 339; Rafu Shimpo, Los Angeles, February 28-March 8, 1935. 

Kafu Shimpo, February 28, 1935. 

New York Times, February 28, 1935. 

Kafu Shimpo, March 8, 1935. 
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Five days later Tiejira Yamamoto, leader of the Seiyukaj, , 
sessor of the court rank Senior Third Grade, threatened to sie 
in atonement for the part he had played in recommending 
Minobe to the Emperor for membership in the House of Peer: 
His recommendation was made while serving as Minister of Com. 
merce in the Inukai Cabinet in 1932. 

This action would have placed a stigma on other high rank 
government officials who had also passed on Dr. Minobe. Some o/ 
those on the list were Dr. K. Suzuki, head of the Seiyukai, Koreiir 
Takahashi, Minister of Finance, Takejiro Tokonami, Communic. 
tions Minister, Admiral Mineo Osumi, Minister of Navy, and Gen- 
eral Sado Araki, Minister of War.” 

Pressing their case, the traditionalists on March 20 forced thr 
the House of Peers a resolution calling for a clarification of 


913 


fundamental principles of Japanese national polity. 
Baron Hannon Eda took over the duties of spokesman for the sonal 
opposition and pointed out that according to the Minobe theory fi princ 


“Japanese soldiers fought for their country, but that in Japan soldier 
fight and die not for the country but for the Emperor.”" 

It seems that at this time the powerful nationalistic groups headed 
by Baron Kiichiro Hiranuma, Vice President of the Privy Counc! 
and later to become Premier, were taking advantage of the sitw- 
tion to attempt the liquidation of Kitakuro Ikki, President of : 
Privy Council and an admitted follower of Dr. Minobe."’ On April g 
the Cabinet directed the Home Minister to suppress Essential 
Constitutional Law and A Course on Constitutional Law. The 
Procurator declined, however, to bring charges of lese majesty 
against Dr. Minobe."® 

Two days later at the personal request of the eminent juris his 
lecture courses on the constitution of Japan were discontinued 


12 Rafu Shimpo, March 13, 1935. There is no record of this threat ever 
been carried out. 

13 This is rendered “policy” in the account by Hugh Byas in The 
Times for March 20, 1935, but in all probability it should be “polity 

14 New York Times, March 20, 1935. 

15 Ibid., March 20, 1935. 

16 Ibid., April 9, 1935. 
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the Waseda, Tokyo Commercial, and Tokyo Imperial Universities.“ 
In the meantime a strong movement had been launched to force 

he Ministry of Justice to indict Dr. Minobe for disrespect to the 

Emperor. On August 27, under extreme pressure, it was announced 

by the Ministry that a statement would presently be made public."® 


On that same day the Congress of Ex-Service Men’s Association 
adopted and had printed a manifesto on the clarification of national 


olity. 
“On September 18 following the recommendation of Procurator 
Mitsuyuki of the Supreme Court, Ohara*® issued a refusal to indict 
Dr. Minobe. He maintained that no disrespect had been shown 
by the jurist and that “there was no provision in the Penal Code 
which could incriminate the noted author.”2! Upon announcement 
{ the decision of the Court, Dr. Minobe offered, and Emperor 
Hirohito, one of his former students, accepted his resignation. 

At this point the matter might have been closed, as the House 
{ Peers withdrew its resolution against the jurist, had he not per- 
onally in a statement to the Rengo press said, “My theories and 
principles regarding the Emperor of Japan shall remain un- 


charge in the House of Representatives, Major General Genkuro 
Eto, filed a new charge through the Attorney General’s office.” 
The new charge accused Dr. Minobe of publishing a new book on 
July 10, Principles of Law, which contained statements that were 
disrespectful to the good name of the Throne. 

The Okada Government expressed complete satisfaction with the 
findings of the Court and seemed willing to let the matter rest. 
But not so the military. Both Minister of Navy Admiral Osumi 
and Minister of War General Kawashima called upon Premier 


" Rafu Shimpo, April 11, 1935. 

*Thid., September 13, 1935. 

‘A Retired Naval Officer, Contemporary Japan, December 1935, p. 336. This 
t claims that since the government controlled the press and radio in Japan, no 

y whatever was given to this pronouncement. 

“Rendered Obara, Rafu Shimpo, September 21, 1935. 

~ Rafu Shimpo, September 18, 1935. 

~Ibid., September 18, 1935. 

loid., September 19, 1935. 
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Okada and expressed bitter resentment on the part of the services 
which they represented.”* 

The following day Dr. Minobe in a written public statement 
tracted the pronouncement he had made to the press.*° 

Four days later a clash occurred in the Cabinet between Gen 
Kawashima and Admiral Osumi on the one hand and Premie: 
Okada on the other which threatened to bring the Okada Ministry 
to an end. The issue was the manner in which the Minobe case had 
been allowed to come to a close without complete public surrender 
on the part of both the Government and Dr. Minobe.*’ As prom- 
ised, the Government issued its statement on October 15 which ac- 
cording to the patriotic groups was so vague and evasive it served 
not at all their purpose as expressed in August of clarify 
national polity. 

When in Japan affairs of this kind reach an impasse beyond 
legal solution someone uses the keen edge of the sword or the 
assassin’s bullet to gain his point. In line with this practice, two men 
appeared at the home of Dr. Minobe, who had been living in sec! 
sion, and without ceremony opened fire. The jurist escaped with 


a wound in the leg and his assailants were placed in custody. 
Whether these men acted independently or whether they were only 
the hired tools of others has never been determined.” 

Five days later, February 26, 1936, a contingent of the Japanes 
Army revolted under the leadership of the young officer group. The 


ne 


startling suddenness of the attempted coup shocked the oe 
Empire to its foundation, cost high government officials their lives 
and brought the Okada Government down with a crash. The 
Militarists were determined to overthrow every obstacle to their 


control of Japan’s government. 
Los Angeles, March 1942 


24 Ihid., September 20, 1935. 
25 Ibid., September 21, 1935. 
26 Ibid., September 25, 1935. 
27 New York Times, February 27, 1936. 
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A: two o'clock on the morning of December 8, 1941, the 
Japanese Ambassador to Thailand presented an ultimatum to the 
Thai Government demanding that troops be allowed to pass through 
Thai territory in order to attack British Malaya. Apparently in- 
fuenced by the fact that there were 2,000 Japanese troops within 
the environs of Bangkok and that landings at Songkla (Singora) 
and Prachaub had cut off possible aid from Malaya, the Thai Cab- 
inet after five and a half hours of deliberation ordered their troops 
to cease firing. Thus Thailand capitulated as the first victim of the 
second phase of World War II.’ 

This surrender came in direct contradiction to official statements 
that Thailand would fight any aggressor and undertake a “scorched 
earth” policy. Due to the absence of complete reports and docu- 
mentary evidence and to extraordinarily rigid Japanese censorship, 
the story of Thailand’s rapid surrender is not fully known. How- 
ever, the generally accepted view that the Thai offered only “token 
resistance” and that the surrender was deliberately prearranged is 
not supported by the available evidence. 

Thailand had been subjected to a long period of Japanese propa- 
ganda pressure, and many of her government leaders, including her 
Premier, had come to believe correctly that the Allies were, in De- 
cember, 1941, in no position to give the immediate and substantial 
assistance which alone could save Bangkok. On the other hand, 
Thailand was by no means entirely lacking in military strength for 
self-defense. In fact, earlier in the year she had shown willingness 
to ight for the return of territory previously lost to France. How- 
ever, when faced with the immediate threat of an attack in force, 
Thailand refused to become the first line of defense for the Allies. 


‘New York Times, December 19, 1941. 
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In short, her action in Asia paralleled that of Denmark in Fyrop, 
with exception of the fact that Denmark had not been accused, 
being pro-Nazi before the Germans occupied Copenhagen. 

Moreover, Thailand’s decision was quite consistent with rece: 
trends in Thai foreign policy. Her immediate surrender has been of 
inestimable value to Japan in providing the aggressor with a ne. 
work of highways, railways, and airports, all undamaged and reach. 
ing right to the frontiers of Burma and Malaya. Without they 
Thai facilities, the capture of Rangoon, Singapore, and the Nether. 
lands Indies would have been much more difficult and delayed. 
Inasmuch as reasons for Thailand’s decision to surrender may be 
found in part in the record of Thai-Japanese relations, this record 
deserves examination. 

While the history of Japan’s relations with Thailand goes back 
at least to the seventeenth century, only within the past decade did 
Thailand become an important consideration in the Island Empire’ 
foreign relations. Particularly since 1933 the world has noted, fre. 
quently with considerable alarm, the increasing friendliness be- 
tween Thailand and Japan. There is ample evidence that the initis- 
tive in establishing closer relations was taken on numerous occasions 
by Thailand. But, particularly since 1937, Japan has been the active 
partner in the courtship. It would be a mistake, however, to studi 
Japanese-Thai relations as merely a bilateral development; thei 
form an integral part of the profound political and econ 
changes that altered world alignments during the decade 1930-40. 

Recent Thai-Japanese relations are best understood if viewed 
one result of the failure of the Washington Conference of 192 
effectively to “freeze” the Pacific. Its provisions with respect to naval 
limitations and restrictions upon construction of new fortification 
were aimed at preservation of the status quo in the Pacific. In actual 
practice they operated rather to give Japan a free hand in East 
Asia. Having been based upon the balance of power and the preser- 
vation of the old order in the Far East, the objects of the Washing: 
ton negotiators were threatened almost immediately by the rise of 
a nationalistic Kuomintang in China. In consequence, as the Kuo 
mintang armies brought large areas of China under their control, 


nnre- 


the foreign Powers with privileged positions in China became app" 
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Thailand in Japan’s Foreign Relations 

hensive of the anti-foreign program of this revolutionary party. 
Even after the split at Hankow and the subsequent establishment 
fa government at Nanking by the more conservative elements it 
became evident that the unequal treaty system which had been 
imposed upon China in the nineteenth century was approaching 
its end. But Japan refused to accept this trend as inevitable and, 
being in a position to lose most from the emergence of a powerful 
China, she invaded Manchuria in 1931 in order to detach the Man- 
churian provinces from the impending control of Nanking. The 
failure to build a system of collective security to stop Japan per- 
mitted her to continue with the program of aggressive expansion 
in East Asia. 

A second factor to influence Thai-Japanese relations was the 
world-wide economic depression. While all highly industrialized 
countries were adversely affected, Japan, due to the curious nature 
of her economic development, expanded her foreign trade. The 


interaction of fairly primitive agriculture, on one hand, and highly 
ficient industry on the other, together with a low standard of 
living and a depressed and controlled yen, enabled Japanese indus- 


try to undersell competitors. While goods “Made-in-Japan” invaded 
the markets of the world, they were found in largest quantities in 
the so-called backward countries. Greatly reduced demand and 
prices for their own raw materials forced the inhabitants of these 
regions to import cheaply sold goods. Thailand was one of these 
regions; hence the recent history of Japanese-Thai relations has 
veen characterized by a strengthening of commercial ties. 

A third factor favorable to pro-Japanism in Bangkok was the 
growth of Thai nationalism. Westernization affected the manner 
of life and the streams of thought in all Asia, resulting particularly 
nthe growth of the idea of nationalism. Although Thailand’s long 
sruggle to shake off the shackles of the “unequal system” may be 
regarded as evidence of awakening nationalism, it was not until 
ater the Revolution of 1932 that nationalism became really signifi- 
at in Thai policy. Closer relations with Japan was one imme- 
diate result. Japan was admired as the first Oriental country eman- 
cpated from European control. In addition she was regarded by 
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younger Thai nationalists as a useful counterbalance to offse: the 
preponderant influence of Britain in Thailand. 

Finally, a fourth factor was the breakdown of the League 
Nations machinery and the separation of the world into Axis ap¢ 
anti-Axis camps. Recent history has made abundantly clear the 
fact that in such a period small nations placed in strategic positions 
are no longer masters of their own fate. Thailand was no excen. 
tion. Placed in a pivotal position in Southeastern Asia, Thailand 
was especially sensitive to the increased tensions which have chor. 
acterized Anglo-Japanese relations in recent years. But the crucial 
test came with the Nazi victories in Europe which drastically re. 
duced the power of European countries to protect their colonial 
possessions in Southeast Asia. Taking advantage of the full 
France, Japan moved through all Indo-China before the end of 
July 1941. Thailand was thereby caught between two Opposing 
forces, and although she tried to maintain neutrality by skilliul 
diplomacy, events on December 8, 1941 proved once again the in- 
adequacy of diplomacy not sufficiently supported by force. 


Early Relations 


During the period 1937-41 there appeared in Japan numerous 
accounts of that empire’s early relations with Southeast Asia. Quite 
evidently a deliberate study was being made of all aspects of Japs- 
nese expansion in the pre-Tokugawa era. 

Before the Tokugawa Shogun forbade emigration in 1635, Jap:- 
nese adventurers, pirates, and merchants were active in many par’ 
of Southeastern Asia.” One source placed the number of Japanese 


as eight thousand.* This number, not confirmed by other sources 
seems extravagant, but there is no doubt that the Japanese were 11 
Ayuthia in considerable numbers. Moreover, the Japanese wielde: 


2 For example, during the period ‘1592-1603 more than 200 Gosyuinsen ‘ 
(vessels having official permits for overseas trading from the Tokugawa Shogun: 
visited Indo-China. ‘Past Relations Between Japan and French Indo-China,” 7 
Gazette, V. No. 4 (October 1941), pp. 184-193. 

8 Yosaburo Takekoshi, The Economic Aspects of the History of the Civilization 
of Japan, New York, 1930, I, p. 490. 
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considerable influence in Thailand’s internal affairs. Some even 
obtained positions in the Government, as is shown by the case of 
Kitani Kyuzaemon of Nagasaki. It is said that he went to Siam 
and devised a scheme for overcoming the army of Ava (Burma), 
and as a reward was given a place in the administration.” A Naga- 
aki merchant, Tsuda Matazaemon, who went to Siam in the 
Keicho era (1596-1614), also is given credit for helping to foil a 
Burmese invasion. The king rewarded him with his daughter in 
marriage. Together with his son born a few years after this mar- 
riage, Tsuda returned to Nagasaki in 1622 or 1624 and became a 
Siamese interpreter.° This fact would indicate that intercourse 
with Thailand was enough to warrant the employment of someone 
killed in the language. 

Yamada Nagamasa was the most famous among the early Japa- 
nese in Siam.’ He rose to power in 1619 when a usurper enlisted 
the help of the Japanese to gain the throne. “They put him on the 
throne and were formed into a standing army to subdue the in- 
surrections in the country, while the Japanese chiefs were promoted 

the ranks of state ministers and high officials.”* After the death 


i the reigning king in 1628, Yamada became joint regent with 
Kohama, a minister of the court. But Yamada disagreed with the 
queen and eventually was poisoned by one of her messengers.° 
This event marked the beginning of troubles for the Japanese 
among the Thai, and in February 1633 most of them left Siam, 
reportedly in three hundred ships. 


*The account found in the translation of Van Vliet’s “Historical Account of 
Siam in the 17th Century,” Journal of the Siam Society, XXX (1938), pp. 95-154, 
s of value, particularly the critical analysis by Giles, pp. 155-240 and 271-380. 
*Shujiro Watanabe, “The Japanese and the Outer World,” Japan Magazine, XIX 
June 1929), P. 347. 
® Ibid, 


"A brief account is “The Exploits of Yamada Nagamasa, A Siamese Prince,” 
lapan Magazine, XIX (1929), pp. 273-78 and 315-19. Other accounts are: Capt. J. M. 
James, “A Short Narrative of Foreign Travel of Modern Japanese Adventurers,” 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, VII (1879), pp. 196-210 and a recent 

pular account in “Adventurous Life of Yamada Nagamasa,” Bulletin of the 

‘outh Seas Association (Tokyo), Ill, No. 4 (April 1940). Captain James’s account 

1 translation of Kat-gai-i-den by Saito Masakane written in 1850. 

*Takekoshi, op. cit., p. 490, et. seq. Note particularly Giles’s account mentioned 

¢ (note 4), pp. 206-40. 
‘This is according to Takekoshi’s account; Van Vliet told a different story. 
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Not only were the Japanese active in Thailand itself bur 
ing to available sources, some diplomatic correspondenc: 
ried on between the two governments.’ The Shogun lye n 
trusted a letter for the King of Siam to a Portuguese merchant wh 
travelled from Japan to Thailand in 1604. In this letter Iyeyasy 
offered due protection to any Siamese merchant who might wis 
to come to Japan. He proposed, moreover, that commerce should } 
free and that ships in any numbers would be welcome." Five years 
later, in 1609, the Shogun dispatched a letter to the king shine 
for firearms and gunpowder, a request that was granted, 

In harmony with the common practice of the period many itin. 
erant merchants performed quasi-diplomatic missions, which con. 
sisted principally of the exchange of congratulatory letters. At leas 
one such mercantile-diplomatic mission was sent to Japan by Siam." 
In 1629 some Thai envoys, accompanied by a Japanese interpreter, 
visited Japan. Yamada, then at the zenith of his power, sent a 
letter to the minister of the Shogun, and the envoys were received 
in audience by the Shogun Iemitsu.’* 

Meantime, the anti-Christian decrees issued in Japan in 15% 


1587, and 1598 resulted in the flight of many Japanese Christians 
to more hospitable lands. After 1603 many native Christians and 
foreigners who refused to recant were banished from Japan. Some 
of these expatriates settled in Siam. Among them were the Japanese 
mercenaries mentioned above.’* During this period much Japanese 


chants then traded for the copper in Ayuthia or Pattani. The Japs- 
nese in Ayuthia acquired a settlement of their own, situated in the 
same area as the Dutch and British concessions about 1610. The 
Japanese (merchants, pirates, and Christians) settled also in Pat- 


10See E. M. Satow’s collection of documents in Transactions of ¢ 
Society of Japan, XIII (1914), pp. 139-217. 

11 Watanabe, loc. cit., p. 162. 

12 Iwao Seiichi, “1616 nan Siam-koku Nippon Kenshi Ko” (A Study of us 
Siamese Mission to Japan in 1616), Shigaku, XLIV, No. 6. 

18 Watanabe, loc. cit., 162, 276-77. 

14 An excellent recent study on seventeenth century Siam is E. W. Hutchinson 
Adventurers in Siam in the Seventeenth Century, London, 1940. For the Japanese 
see particularly pp. 2, 8, 26-27, 34. 
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uni, where their activities were credited in part with the British 
withdrawal from the peninsular port in 1622, that is ten years before 
the Ayuthia massacre that ended the power of the Japanese ad- 
renturers in Siam. A few Japanese survived the purge in 1632 and 
became involved in the general anti-foreign reaction that followed 
the exploits of the Levantine adventurer, Constantine Phaulkon, 
who arrived in Ayuthia in 1659. A few years before the execution of 
Phaulkon in 1688 he married Marie Guimar, whose mother was a 
Japanese Christian named Ursula Yamada,” and who received in 
1700 a pension of one thousand ducats from Louis XIV. Their 
sn, George Phaulkon, was carried as a prisoner to Burma after 
the Burmese sack of Ayuthia in 1758—undoubtedly the first person 
of Japanese blood to reach the Irrawaddy. 

The Siamese-Dutch treaty of 1664, which gave Holland a prac- 
tical monopoly of Siam’s foreign trade, specifically mentioned the 
Japanese among the merchants who were to be excluded from trade 
in Siam. Inasmuch as the Tokugawa Shogunate had issued its 
exclusion edict twenty-eight years earlier we may conclude that 
some Japanese traders had settled in Thailand and were then unable 
to return to Japan. In fact, the King of Siam had, in 1656, made a 


request for re-opening of communications but the Shogun refused 


to permit Siamese ships to visit Japan.’® Some years later, however, 
Siamese vessels were given permission to visit Japan on terms 
similar to those governing the Chinese and Dutch, but few came. 

For the next two and a quarter centuries relations between Siam 
and Japan were suspended. The first contact in modern times was 
made in 1875 when Otori Keisuke, an official in the Department of 
Engineering, went to Thailand. Arriving in Bangkok on February 
10, he interviewed the Siamese foreign minister on February 24th. 
On March 7, and again on March 10, 1875 he was received in audi- 
ence by the King of Siam.’* Upon his return he and members of 


ee 


* Hutchinson, op. cit., p. 19. 

“Watanabe, loc. cit., pp. 276-77. 

“Japan and Thailand,” Tokyo Gazette, IV, No. 2 (August, 1940), p. 51. 
n’s trip is either little known or considered insignificant for the Dai Hyakka 
len (Encyclopedia) while devoting some 50 lines to Otori fails to mention that he 
“er went to Siam. Dat Hyakka Jiten, lll, p. 594. 
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his party wrote a book Sham Kiko (Travels in Siam) in wh 
noted that the Siamese did not remember Yamada Nag 
Otori’s visit apparently served as an opening wedge for late; 
the same year the Imperial Prince Higashifushimi visited Thai! 


on his return from Britain to Japan. For a number of years, hoy. 


ever, nothing of significance followed the first attempts of 
Japan was occupied with efforts to create the institutions of a modern 
state while Thailand was feeling increased pressure from bor! 


France and Britain. Twelve years later, in 1887, the Siamese foreig 


minister, Prince Devawongse, went to Japan as a special envoy 
on September 26 Siam and Japan signed a Declaration of Fr 


ship and Commerce. By the terms of this declaration the two nation: 


mutually received the right to appoint diplomatic representatives 
and consular agents on the same basis as the most favored nat 


11 


For ten years neither country took the trouble to send a dij 
matic representative to the other. In 1897, however, Japan appointed 


} 


} 


Manjiro Inagaki as her first minister to Thailand and established 
Legation in Bangkok; shortly thereafter Siam opened a Legation 
in Tokyo. In the same year, Dr. Tokichi Masao, an Ameri 
trained lawyer, was invited to become senior legal adviser to t! 
Thai Government. He remained until October 1913, during which 
time he was honored with various decorations from the Siames 
Government for his contributions to the task of drafting the gener: 
laws of Siam.?° 

On February 25, 1898, Thailand and Japan signed a Treats 
of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation at Bangkok.”" By its term: 
their subjects residing in the territory of the other signatory were 
to receive “full and entire protection of persons and property; 

18 Noted in Watanabe, loc. cit., p. 278. 

19 British and Foreign State Papers, 79 (1886-87), pp. 319-20. 

20Dr. Masao studied at Vanderbilt University and_ received 
Bachelor of Laws at West Virginia University. In June 1895 he was registered 
lawyer at the Morgantown District Court. Later he entered Yale University \ 
in June 1896 he became a Master of Law and in 1899 a Doctor of Civ I ‘ 
“He was created a Siamese Marquis (Phya) of the highest rank... anc ' 
decorated with the First Crown of Siam (Shula Chom Klas) and many 
Orders of Merit of Siam for his distinguished great service to the State ol 
Who’s Who Hakushi in Great Japan, R. R. Iseki, ed., I (1888-1920), Tok 


p. 70. 
21 British and Foreign State Papers, 90 (1897-98), pp. 66-67. 
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od “full and entire freedom of commerce and navigation.” In some 
respects the protocol was more important than the treaty for by its 


ems Japan was to enjoy extraterritoriality in Siam and the low 
customs tariff enjoyed by the other powers then having treaty rela- 
sons with Thailand.** 

Ratification of this treaty produced little effect upon Thai-Japanese 
relations. A student of Thailand has commented that in spite of 
expectations “relations between the two countries underwent no 


notable development, largely owing to the lack of positive mutual 


apanese exports to Thailand scarcely exceeded 200,000 yen per 
annum until after the Russo-Japanese war. Something of Japan’s 
attitude toward Siam may be learned from the negotiations leading 
10 the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Baron Hayashi, according to Lans- 
downe, proposed that “it was in his view possible that the under- 
sanding should be made to extend even to the action of the two 
powers in regard to Siam.”** Since Britain and France were then 
civals in Southeastern Asia, it would have been to the advantage of 
the former if the agreement could have covered Siam as well as 
India. But in documents dated several months later, Lansdowne 
quoted Hayashi to the effect that the latter did not wish to extend 
F the scope of the agreement. “If India, the Straits Settlements and 
Siam were to be brought within the scope of the agreement, the 
liability would be one which the Japanese Government could not 
venture to assume.””° 

In July 1914 Japan and Thailand signed a second treaty that did 
not materially change their relations. It included a clause for the 
f settlement of disputes by arbitration and, like the former treaty, 
‘or the abolition of extraterritoriality upon completion of the codes. 
Growing political contacts did not, however, result in any note- 
worthy increase in trade. By 1912 Japan’s trade with Thailand 
amounted to only 1,337,000 yen of exports and 3,537,000 yen of 
imports.°® As a result of the World War and the reduction of Euro- 


2 Ibid., 70-71. 

* Virginia Thompson, Thailand: The New Siam, New York, 1941, p. 126. 
“Gooch and Temperley, British Documents on the Origins of the War, Il, p. 97. 
” Ibid., p. 102. 

* Japan Year Book, 1914, p. 444. 
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pean competition in the Far East, Japan increased her share j the 
trade of Siam. In 1916 Japan’s exports to Siam were valued » 
2,111,067 yen, and by 1918 exports had increased to 6,076, 
Imports increased correspondingly. 

In the meantime work on the Siamese legal codes was progressing 


K 


In consequence Siam had obtained slight relaxation of the unegy:| 
treaties which had been imposed upon her in the nineteenth os 
tury, but the results were far from satisfactory to Bangkok.** T 
United States was the first nation to agree to revision of the unequ:! 
treaties with Siam, and Japan followed on March 10, 1924. In Artick 
VIII of the new treaty Japan recognized “that the principle of na. 
tional autonomy should apply to the Kingdom of Siam in al} that 
pertains to the rates of duty on importations and exportations of 
merchandise, drawbacks, and transit and all other taxes and impos. 
tions.”2° However, since this Article was subject to the condition 
that it would not take effect until all the other nations had given up 
their special privileges, it did not immediately alter the situation, 
Japan continued to enjoy a 3% tariff rate, but according to Sayre 
this treaty was not entirely without value: 


The chief value of the new Japanese treaty lay in its psychological 


effect upon the European nations, Siam could henceforth point to two 
of the great Powers as leading the way, and ask the remaining great 
Powers to follow in their iead.*° 


In the Protocol, moreover, Japan agreed that “privileges, exemp- 
=n 


tions and immunities now enjoyed by the subjects of the Empire of 
Japan in Siam as a part of or appurtenant to said system shall abso- 


1 
the Wj 


lutely cease” and that all Japanese subjects “shall be subject to the 
1 of five 


jurisdiction of the Siamese Courts.”*? However, for a period 
years after the promulgation of the Thai legal codes, Japan reserved 
the right to evoke “any case pending in any Siamese court, except 
the Supreme or Dika Court, in which a Japanese subject or perso, 


27 Ibid., 1919-20, pp. 508, 522. 

28The standard account by a former adviser to the Siamese Govern 
Francis Bowes Sayre, “The Passing of Extraterritoriality in Siam,” Americas 
Journal of International Law, XXII, No. 1 (January 1928). 

29 League of Nations, Treaty Series, XXXI, p. 192. 

89 Sayre, loc. cit., p. 83. 

31 League of Nations, Treaty Series, XXXI, p. 200. 
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corporation, company or association entitled to the protection of the 
Empire of Japan is defendant or accused.”** Two years later with 
the final ratification of the treaty with Norway on July 16, 1926, Siam 
Snally achieved judicial and fiscal autonomy. 

When it came to formulating Siam’s first constitution in 1932 a 
drafting committee studied the constitutions of twenty-two countries 
including Great Britain, the United States, Japan, France, Italy and 
Belgium. In view of Siam’s particular problems in transition from 
an absolute monarchy, special study was given to the instruments 
of government in the limited monarchies. “It is said that the study 
of the Japanese constitution was an important factory [sic] in the 
drafting of the Thailand constitution.”* 


Recent Trends: 1932-42 


Thailand became increasingly important to Japan during the 
decade 1932-42. Several factors, some already mentioned, entered 
into this new orientation. First of these was the improvement in 
Japanese industry in the early 1930’s coupled with the depreciation 
of the yen which followed the abandonment of the gold standard. 
This enabled Japan, in the then-prevailing world depression, to 
make inroads into markets which had been previously held by other 
Powers, notably Great Britain. Second was the revolution in Thai- 
land in 1933 which brought younger and more nationalistic ele- 
ments into control of Thailand. Being desirous of swinging away 
from British and French influence from abroad and Chinese eco- 
nomic control from within, some leaders of the Thai ruling class 
began advocating closer collaboration with Japan.** A third and 
more recent motive for growing Thai-Japanese contacts was dic- 
tated by economic-military considerations arising out of the Sino- 
Japanese war and the war in Europe. Thailand became a valued 
source of supplies, particularly rice, whose production in Japan was 
subject to seasonal variations due to adverse climatic conditions and 


® Ibid, 

““The Constitution of Thailand,” Bulletin of the South Seas Association, WM 
1940), P. 59. 

= Landon makes plain the basic fact, often overlooked in this country, that the 
oficial Thai policy is pro-Thai and not anti-Chinese or pro-Japanese. See particularly 
us The Chinese in Thailand, New York, 1941, pp. 142, 164. 
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lack of labor. But most important in the last analysis were y 
strategic benefits which control of Thailand would give 

In six years from 1928 to 1934, Japan’s trade with Thailand dis 
a complete about-face: in 1928 this trade resulted in an adver 
balance of 13,000,000 yen whereas in 1934 Japan had an export sy; 
plus of 26,500,000 yen from the Bangkok trade.** In. 1929-20 Japoy 
supplied 8 per cent of Thailand’s imports; by 1937 this had increases 
to 26 per cent. Landon provided a graphic example of this trade shié 
when he noted that whereas before the World War Great Britain 
supplied 93 per cent of the grey shirtings imported into Siam, jy 
the year ended May 1936 no grey shirtings were listed from Grex 
Britain while Japan supplied 95 per cent.** Thai imports from 
Great Britain declined to less than one-half of her imports from 
Japan. Imports from the United States accounted for only 3.7 
cent of the total import trade of Thailand. 

This increased trade was accompanied by growth in other acti. 
ities. Before 1931 no Japanese vessels made regular calls at Bangke! 
but by 1937 four Mitsui and three Osaka Shosen Kaisha liners wer: 
making regular fortnightly calls. Business was so good tha 
were raised 10 per cent on December 1, 1935. The expansion 
the Mitsui interests was indicated by the completion of a new 
building in Bangkok and the increase in the number of employee: 
from four to twenty. Politically, this increase of trade activity : 
sulted in the establishment of Thai consulates at Osaka, K 
Nagoya, and Yokohama, while at the same time the Thai Con 
sulate-General at Singapore was reduced to a consulate.” Japan 
reciprocated by establishing consulates in Thailand, including one 
at Chiengmai as recently as 1941. 

Despite increases in exports there remained one obstacle, from 
the Japanese viewpoint, to further development of Thai-Japanes 
trade. Eighty-five per cent of Japan’s imports from Thailand in th 


85 Virginia Thompson, “Thailand Irredenta—Internal and External,” Far ! 
Survey, October 23, 1940, p. 249. 

36 Kenneth Perry Landon, Siam in Transition, Chicago, 1939, Pp. 59 

37 Incidents illustrating growth of Japanese influence are given in Willard 
“The White Elephant Turns Black,” The Fortnightly, May 1938; Ernest O. Haus, 
“Britain Faces Japan Across Siam,” Asia, February 1937; and Ernest 1 
“Anglo-Japanese Rivalry in Southeast Asia,” Foreign Policy Reports, May 15, 
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veriod 1929-32 consisted of Thailand’s outstanding export crop— 
rice, But due to approaching self-sufficiency in rice from Japan 


proper, Korea, and Formosa, and to the official policy of pegging 


rice prices, importation of rice was placed under a license system in 


October 1933. Although importation of rice from Thailand was 
not expressly forbidden, the effect was the same since no licenses 
were granted.** Results of this ban were at once apparent: imports 
iom Thailand dropped in value from 12,256,000 yen in 1933 to 
1,340,000 yen iN 1934.” 

Although there was no immediate reaction, not all Japanese cir- 
des were pleased with this arrangement. In fact it was reported in 
August of the following year that the Japanese Foreign Office was 
negotiating with the Ministry for Forestry and Agriculture for the 
iting of the ban. The Foreign Office pointed out that while Thai- 
lind wanted warships, electrical apparatus, railway bridge material, 
and other items, the embargo was preventing Thailand from secur- 
ing the necessary credits. It went on to say that since rice from 
Thailand was used mostly for rice cakes it did not compete actively 
with Japanese rice. The Ministry of Agriculture was quoted by the 
Asahi as opposing the importation of Thai rice on the ground that 
it would add to the heavy stocks then on hand in Japan.*® 

The Japanese soon took another line of approach to the problem 
{ increasing imports from Siam. It was decided to explore the 
possibilities of imports other than rice, i.e., tin, sugar, cotton, and 
rubber. Writing in Contemporary Japan Yatabe Yasukichi sum- 
marized the Japanese viewpoint: 


Japan will be more than delighted, both for her own and Siam’s sake, 
to see that country develop her natural resources so as to be able to 
supply Japan with goods in abundance, and also to see Siam’s resultant 
advance in civilization and increase in population, which will turn 
Sam into a large prospective market for Japanese manufactured goods.*! 


Since Japan imported large quantities of raw cotton, experiments 
* Trans-Pacific, October 19, 1933. 
lapan-Manchukuo Year Book, 1940, p. 455. 
2 Trans-Pacific, August 30, 1934. 
"“Yatabe Yasukichi, “Our Place in Siam’s Progress,” Contemporary Japan, V 
1937), Pp. 538-65. 
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in cotton planting were attempted, apparently under the assumprio, 
that Japan would purchase the crop if it could be grown mactaill 
fully in Thailand. Dr. Mihara was engaged to conduct the exper. 
ment. He planned to begin with a production of 50,000 to 1 ' 
bales and later to expand to several hundred thousands. “And i 
this is realized,” noted a Japanese writer, “and Japan comes to buy 
almost all of this cotton, the trade between the two countries wl 
become very well adjusted.”** Upon its return to Japan the trade 
mission which had been dispatched in 1936 reported that experi. 
ments were very satisfactory and that the Siamese Government was 
considering cotton cultivation on 6,000 chobu (about 14,700 acres). 
Not much seems to have come from this scheme, and it was re. 
ported in 1938 that Thailand had refused to lease land in northern 
Thailand for the cultivation of cotton by Japanese interests. 

Other exploratory moves were made. It was reported that Japanes 
interests were negotiating for the erection of a tin smelting plant n 
Siam under Nipponese capital. A proposal to form a joint Japanese. 
Thai sugar company was revealed in 1936. According to the Asli, 
the proposal, as first made by the former Thai finance minister in 
May 1935, called for capitalization at 1,600,000 yen of which the 
Thai Government and Japanese sugar mills were each to supply 
400,000 yen. It was hoped that this new company would supp) 
about 40,000 of the 200,000 metric tons of sugar used annually in 
Thailand. However, all of these schemes came to nothing.“ 

One of the most persistent and troublesome rumors which ceo: 
tered about Thailand’s friendly relations with Japan concerned the 


balance the growing importance of Singapore, proposed that a canal 
be cut through the Isthmus of Kra. In 1909 Siam agreed, in effect, 
that no Power would be allowed to cut a canal without Britain’ 
consent. As Thailand became more friendly with Japan, fears wert HMM dionita 
expressed that Japan might construct this shortcut to the Indu Mp. ¢. 


4 


Ocean and thus reduce the importance of Singapore. In fact there 


42 Hajime Matsushima, “Nan Asia wo Ichijun Shite’ (Once Around South As 
Gaiko Jiho, January 1, 1936, p. 299. 

48 Trans-Pacific, May 21, 1936. 

#4 William Henry Chamberlain, Japan Over Asia, Boston, 1939, P- 193 
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was so much discussion that the question of alleged Japanese plans 
was brought up in the House of Commons. Nothing came of the 
sumors because the plan was not feasible.*® In 1938, and again in 
November 1941 the story appeared anew in the Japanese press. 
‘The Kra Canal story is so inherently dramatic that it always gains 
, certain credulence.”** 

The years 1935 and 1936 saw the intensification of activities, cul- 
ral and economic. The Mitsui Line began its custom of taking 
the current “Miss Thailand” for a free tour of Japan. Theatrical 
lebrities of the two countries exchanged visits, and increasing 
aumbers of Thai students went to Japanese universities. The Chinese 
roubles in Siam opened the way for Japanese firms to open whole- 
ale and retail shops. The expansion of Japanese investments in 
Thailand brought in Japanese semi-skilled workers and technicians. 
There were several demonstrations against Japanese labor. 

The lifting of the ban on imports of rice into Japan eased the 
trade balance against Thailand by increasing her exports to Japan 
from 966 metric tons in 1934 to 42,707 tons in 1935. This new devel- 
opment was in harmony with plans which were taking shape under 
the slogan “southward advance.”** The Department of Overseas 
Affairs was formed in 1935, and the Governor-General of Formosa 
was elevated to a rank equal to that of the Ambassador to Man- 
chukuo. In 1935 it was revealed that Siamese officers would be 
trained in Japan instead of Germany, and twelve were sent to Tokyo. 
Several Thai officers were later attached to the Japanese armies in 
China as observers. A Japanese firm in 1935 received a substantial 
contract for locomotive tenders for the Royal Siam State Railways. 
Asa good-will gesture the Boy Scouts of Thailand presented two 
cephants to the Boy Scouts of Japan. The presentation ceremony 
took place at Uyeno Park, Tokyo, on June 8, 1935, attended by such 
dignitaries as the Thai Minister, Count Y. Futara (President of the 


boy Scout Federation of Japan), the Mayor of Tokyo, and Mamoru 


_ 


” For further information on the Kra Canal fable see John L. Christian, Modern 
Burma, Berkeley, 1942, 281-89. 

“Virginia Thompson, Thailand: The New Siam, op. cit., p. 133. 

“Jack Sheperd, “Japan’s Southward Advance—Economic and Political,” Annals 
‘the American Academy of Political and Social Science, May 1941. 
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Shigemitsu, Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs. The eight-y: 


son of the Thai Minister made the presentation speech in Japanese. 


Activity in the following year was even more significant. ” 
g g it, 


Thai Minister of the Interior arrived in Japan homeward bound 


from London where he had negotiated a reduction of interest :, 


on the Thai foreign debt. He was quoted as saying that Sian 


needed foreign experts. The Yokohama Specie Bank opened 
branch in Bangkok. In 1936 Siam ordered from Japan dynat 


lire 
fl) 


detonators, fuse wires and four 370-ton submarines for her {lee 
Two coast defense vessels, the largest units in the Thai fleet, wer 


ordered from Japan.” A series of laudatory articles on Japan 


peared in the Bangkok Nation, beginning in October 1936, In 
April 1937 the Siam Chronicle published a “Siam and Japan Cul- 
tural Mission” number featuring descriptions of Japanese business, 
cultural, and political organization. Although Thailand changed 


many of her tariff schedules on March 21, 1936, from ad valorem 


specific duties, this change did not affect Japanese commerce since 
cotton (which formed 65 per cent of the imports from Japan), iron 


and steel manufactures remained on the ad valorem ist. 


Perhaps the most important Japanese move of the year was the 
dispatching of a trade mission to Thailand headed by a former 
Mitsui executive, Yasukawa Yunosuke. On his return he reported 


tr 


that there was no need for concern over one-sidedness of the t 


and that the mission had been given an enthusiastic reception every- 
where.”” Ryozu Asano, vice-chairman of the Mitsui interests, writ- 


ing in Asahi declared that Japan had no alternative but to im 
more rice. In discussing the southward advance, he cautioned ¢] 
press to be “more careful of their wording” as nations in th 


had been given the impression that Japan was seeking territorial 
expansion at their expense.’? He summarized Japan’s basic position 
with respect to the Thailand trade: “Siam does not produce sro, 


petroleum products or other things which Japan needs.” 


ne soutn 


Despite almost phenomenal, gains in certain lines of trade, the 


48 Trans-Pacific, June 13, 1935. 


49 Life, issue of November 7, 1938, had a picture of the Dhonburi, a ship that 


mounted 4 8-inch guns and was destroyed in battle with the French in January 194 
5° Trans-Pacific, May 21, 1936. 
51 Ibid. 
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Thailand in Japan’s Foreign Relations 
Chugai Shogyo noted that there was scant promise for the establish- 
ment of extensive Japanese-Siamese trade because the British were 
frmly entrenched in the normal Thai trade.” In 1936, 87 out of the 
7 million baht public debt redemption fund was deposited in Lon- 
don banks. The Thai foreign exchange was linked to the sterling 
bloc; Thailand employed a British Financial Adviser, and three 
out of the six foreign banks in Bangkok were British. The bulk of 
Thailand’s teak industry was in British hands, and in shipping 
Britain was second to Norway in tonnage cleared from the Menam. 
In total trade, however, Japan gradually improved her position, 
accounting in 1936 for 11.6 per cent of Thailand’s foreign trade. 
Thai imports from Britain (1935-36) amounted to 12 million bahts, 
and exports to Britain totaled 1,300,000 bahts. By comparison, Japan 
supplied imports worth 27 million dahts, and took Thai exports to 
the value of 3 million dahts. But despite the apparent superiority of 
Japanese trade according to these figures, the balance was in fact 
reversed; Thai trade with other parts of the British Empire raised 
the total to about 37 per cent of Thailand’s total trade.™ 

In the summer of the following year Japan invaded China; but 
Japanese exports to Thailand increased, reaching in 1937 a peak 
with 49 million yen in exports and 13 million yen in imports.** In 
1937 Thailand decided to improve her harbor facilities at Bangkok 
and among the bidders, which included British, Belgian, and 
Dutch interests, was the Mitsui Bussan Company. That this bid was 
doth technical and political was hinted in the comment of Trans- 
Pacific that “past experience has taught that the competency of the 
Mitsui representatives in negotiating with the Siamese officials is as 
important for success as well-thought-out designs or engineering 
ability.” In the end, however, a Danish engineering firm won the 
contract for construction of the new port of Bangkok. 

By 1938 the demands of her war machine together with effective 
voycott by Chinese merchants reduced Japanese trade in Southeastern 


* Ibid., June 25, 1936. 
Kate Mitchell, “Thailand—A New Key Area,” Amerasia, V, No. 9 (Novem- 
t 1941) declares that Thailand is “little more than an economic satellite of the 
British Empire.” See also John Gunther, “Siam, the Incredible Kingdom,” Foreign 
Afairs (January 1939). 
* Japan-Manchukuo Year Book, 1940, p. 455. 
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Asia. Only in British Borneo, where there was an actual 
6 per cent, were Japanese exports able to hold their own. Japanes 
exports to Thailand, however, declined only 16 per cent i: ‘ 
compared with a decline of 76 per cent in the Straits Settlements, 
A new commercial treaty signed on December 8, 1937, was rari. 
fied on May 7, 1938. By its terms Japanese subjects were permitted 
to own or lease houses, manufacturing plants, warehouses, ceme. 


teries, and charitable institutions “in the same manner as native syb. 
jects.””° The privilege of owning land in Siam was made contingen: 


upon Japan granting to Siamese subjects the right to own property 


in Japan. This the Japanese have not been willing to grant. In the 
exchange of notes which accompanied this treaty, however, it was 
stated that “concerning cases in which a Japanese subject or person, 
or corporation, company or association entitled to protection of 
Japan is involved,” the old privileges of the Treaty of 1924 should 
cease to be binding; thus were eliminated the last vestiges of Japan's 
special legal position in Siam.°® 

Several weeks before the ratification, in order to allay fears 
abroad, the Thai Foreign Minister Luang Pradit Manudharm was 
quoted by the London Daily Telegraph correspondent as saying 
that “it contains no secret clauses; we have made no promises and 
have no understanding with Japan obliging us to render any kind 
of mutual assistance.””’ The Foreign Minister pointed out that this 
treaty was more restrictive than the one with Britain because the 
Japanese were barred from owning land (resulting from the Japa- 
nese restrictions against the owning of land by Siamese in Japan). 
He continued, “In Britain Siam has a powerful friend; Englishmen 
have contributed greatly to the modernization of Siam . . . British 
domains adjacent to Siam have maintained good neighborly rela- 
tions with us for many years.”** 

As Japan became more deeply involved in war with China, her 
economic activity in Southeast Asia declined; whereas in the first 


‘Ilion 


half of 1938 Japanese exports to Thailand amounted to 21 milli 


55 Teague of Nations, Treaty Series, 188, p. 378. 
56 Ibid., p. 378. 

57 Japan Weekly Chronicle, April 28, 1938, p. 503. 
58 Ibid. 
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Thailand in Japan’s Foreign Relations 

ven, in the same period in 1939 they dropped to 13 million. Because 
of the necessity of supplying war industries, imports did not fare so 
badly, declining from 2,556,000 yen to 1,991,000 yen in the same 


oeriod. 

~ Meantime there was a further increase in a wide variety of Thai- 
Japanese contacts. For instance, the O. S. K. line announced a large- 
cale elephant hunt in Siam, with the co-operation of the Siamese 
Government, in which Japanese sportsmen were invited to partici- 
pate for a fee of 700 yen, inclusive of hotel and travel expense.” 


Later in the year one hundred shipbuilding engineers and skilled 
workers from Japan were sent to Thailand at the request of the Thai 
Department of National Defense. Other Japanese technicians went 
to Thailand to erect an oil plant and other industrial units.°’ On 
November 27, 1939, an agreement was signed for the establishment 
of a regular air service from Tokyo to Bangkok.” On the whole, 
i939 was an uneventful year in Thai-Japanese relations; it was the 
lull before the storm. 

The sound of Hitler’s legions marching across Europe in the 
summer of 1940 echoed across to the Asiatic possessions of France 
and the Low Countries. With their armies stalled in the vast 
provinces of China, Japanese leaders in Tokyo turned their eyes 
southward toward these rich colonial plums ripe for the pick- 
ing. The watchword “southern advance” began to be uttered with 
increasing frequency. In June 1940 another treaty of friendship with 
Thailand was signed. In Chinese circles fear was expressed that 
Thai-Japanese relations included much that was not apparent on 
the surface. In August a Reuxer’s report from Chunking said that 
Japan had demanded the right to use military, naval, and air bases 
in Thailand as well as permission to use the country’s railroads, the 
conclusion of a mutual assistance pact, and close co-operation of the 
armed forces of the two countries. The Shun Pao commented edi- 
torially that the embarrassing situation in which Thailand was 
then placed was the “fruit of her own anti-Chinese and pro-Japanese 
policy,”® 

“*lapan Weekly Chronicle, March 31, 1938. 

 Ibid., October 20, 1938. 

“Documents were printed in Contemporary Japan, IX, No. 1 (January 1940). 


Japan was to allow up to four Thai students in the Japanese air force. 
“For this and other comment see China Weekly Review, August 24, 1940. 
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Taking advantage of the helpless position of French Indo-China 
which found herself a colony dependent upon a practically ; 
tent mother country, Thailand late in 1940 pressed demands 


return of territories which she had been forced to cede in the latte; 


part of the rgth century. It has been charged that Thailand presented 
these demands in response to Japanese prompting; but there is con. 
siderable evidence that Thai nationalism itself was the decisive 
factor.** In December 1940 border warfare broke out. Japan infor. 
mally proposed mediation, while hostilities continued. During Janu. 
ary 1941 peace talks were interspersed with fighting. On January 
20, 1941, Japan made a formal “offer” of mediation, a proposal th rt 
was accepted. In the meantime, however, Japaii’s official attitude was 
expressed by Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka in his speech 

the Diet on January 21st. Matsuoka reminded his listeners +! 

Thailand had abstained from voting against Japan in connect 

with the Lytton Report to the League of Nations in 1933. He ce 
clared, “This is still fresh in the memory of our people.” He added 
that the Thai-Japanese treaty of 1940 drew the two countries closer 
together and added that “a movement is now stirring the Thai 
people for the recovery of the lost territories which are at present 
incorporated in French Indo-China.” He concluded his remarks on 
Thailand by saying that “Japan as the leader in East Asia cannot 
afford to remain indifferent to such a dispute, which she hopes will 
be settled at the earliest possible date.” On February 1, 1941, a tw 
weeks’ armistice was signed aboard a Japanese cruiser, the Nagoya, 
off Saigon. Three weeks later Japan presented a mediation plan and 
after two extensions of the armistice, an agreement was reached on 
March 11. On the same day in a joint communique signed }y 
France, Thailand, and Japan, the Japanese guaranteed the definitive 
nature of the settlement and announced an agreement to maintaii 
peace and promote “especially close” relations between Japan and 


Thailand, and Japan and French Indo-China.” 


Stating his approval of the settlement, a Japanese writer explained 


63 Thompson, Thailand: The New Siam, op. cit., intro., xxviii; see also 
Christian, “Thailand Renascent,” Paciric Arrairs, XIV, No. 2 (June 1941), 

64 Pertinent documents are in §. Sheperd Jones and Dennys P. Meyers 
Documents on American Foreign Relations, Boston, 1941, Ill, p. 264. 


154-197 
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that it was the good fortune of Thailand that she had faith in 
Japan’s true intentions and power. England, he continued, is prob- 
bly horror-stricken at the settlement which came out in favor of 
Thailand, and that Britain will wonder what influence Thai na- 
jonalism will have on nationalism in Burma, India and Malaya. 
For some time after negotiations were completed the world won- 
dered what advantages Japan had gained by the negotiations. But 
on May 11, 1941, in an exchange of notes Japan guaranteed that 
the settlement would be “definitive and irrevocable.” Furthermore, 
and herein was revealed the significance of the negotiations, the 
Thai agreed they would not “enter into any agreement or under- 
sanding with a third power or powers regarding Thailand envisag- 


ing political, economic or military co-operation aimed either directly 


or indirectly against Japan.” A similar agreement was signed with 
Indo-China. 

By marching into the southern part of French Indo-China in 
july 1941, Japan took an important step in the realization of her pro- 
gram of southward advance. For a time it was feared that Thailand 
would fall under similar control almost immediately. Thailand’s 
strategic position was generally recognized. Several years ago a 
Japanese naval officer had pointed out that with Thailand’s backing 
‘operations against Singapore would obviously be facilitated.” 
Thailand again became the subject of considerable notice in the 
world press. 

On July 25, 1941, the official Japan Times and Advertiser accused 
Great Britain of attempting to “disrupt the good relationship that 
has developed between Thailand and Japan.”** The report con- 
tinued that Thailand needed external support and internal consoli- 
dation and that such consolidation should exclude anti-Japanese ele- 
ments. Anthony Eden, however, denied that Britain had designs on 
Thailand and said that the non-aggression pact with Thailand was 
aimed at third Powers which may attempt to interfere with friendly 


"Sadazo Taira, “Nanshin no Sekaiteki Igi” (The World Significance of the 
Southward Advance), Chuo Koron, April 1941, p. 176. 

"Documents on American Foreign Relations, op. cit., pp. 296-99. 

“Lieut. Commander Tota Ishimaru, Japan Must Fight Britain, tr. Capt. G. V. 
Rayment, New York, 1936, p. 256. 

* Quoted in New York Times, July 25, 1941. 
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English-Thai relations. Two days later, true to her policy of 
tempting to remain on friendly terms with both camps, Thail 
declared that her foreign policy rested on a program of “ii 

ence, self-reliance, equal friendship for all nations and unrestrictes 
foreign trade.” Four days later, on July 31, Thailand granted a; 
million baht credit to Japan just after the freezing of Japanese credix 
by Great Britain, the United States, and the Netherlands in 
to Japan’s march into Indo-China. Japanese circles pointed 
loan as the abandonment of Thailand’s economic dependence upon 
Britain and her “voluntary economic co-operation in East Asia with 
Japan.” This was followed shortly by the announcement that here. 
after the baht would be linked with the yen instead of with sterling 
and that thereafter the Japanese Emperor’s birthday would be ob. 
served as a bank holiday in Thailand. It was announced also that 
Japan had secured a large arms contract on a barter basis, with Thai. 
land supplying rubber and tin. In addition the Most Exalted Order 
of the White Elephant was awarded to two Japanese statesmen. An 
important hydroelectric contract was awarded to Japanese bidders 
who undertook to construct a power development of some magni- 
tude at Kanjanaburi, just east of Bangkok. 

Numerous evidences of growing admiration for totalitarian meth- 
ods appeared. Various organizations of a fascist nature were re 
ported. The influence of the military became predominant. Thi 
older aristocracy was replaced in public favor by the newer military 
men. An army career became more desirable than the old ideal of 
post in the civilian administration. But some Thai saw danger ahead 
and protested against the policy of granting concessions to Japan. 
One Bangkok paper reported, “Thailanders resent the shock tactic 
of the Tokyo radio,” and declared that if Tokyo persisted in such 
propaganda it would lead to Thai-Japanese estrangement “develop. 
ing into danger for East Asia.” A Japanese broadcast reporting that 
Chinese were leaving Thailand in large numbers and moving, with 
their capital, to Japanese-controlled Nanking aroused particular re- 
sentment. Rather hopefully the editorial continued, “Japan has esta 
lished herself as the leading power in Asia and Thailand respects 
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69T. A. Bisson, “Economic Warfare Centers on Thailand,” Foreign P 
Bulletin, Vol. 20, No. 43, August 15, 1941. 
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her as such, but this does not mean that Thailand will take her 
orders from Tokyo.’ Thailand gave evidence of resistance to Japa- 
nese economic pressure by insisting that Japan ship to Bangkok 
gold as security for her trade credit, and the credit was withheld 
until Japan agreed to these terms. 

By August 1, 1941, fresh negotiations were under way. London 
reported that Japan had demanded military bases and control of 
rubber, rice, and tin production. In return Japan was alleged to have 
offered to restore the province of Laos and the city of Angkor. The 


ress reported that Thailand had either to grant these concessions 


or have them taken by force. Documentary proof of this is, of course, 
unavailable, but it is known that negotiations were proceeding 
because Tokyo announced the following day that Thailand had 
agreed to recognize Manchukuo immediately."* Tokyo hailed this 
announcement as proof that Thailand was “forsaking the British- 
American camp and joining Japan’s program for the construction 
of a Greater East Asia sphere of peace and mutual prosperity.” 

Agitation for more aggressive action continued in the Japanese 
ress, which began hinting that Thailand was next on the time- 
table. The Japanese army organ Sin Shun Pao, published in Shang- 
hai, declared that Japan would use a “political blitzkrieg to crystallize 
the clouds looming over Thailand,” and it warned the United States 
Navy to consider the Japanese Navy.’? A Domei dispatch from 
Bangkok warned that action similar to that pursued in Indo-China 
might be taken in Thailand. It accused British diplomats of “work- 
ing vigorously behind the scenes in an attempt to disrupt the 
friendly Thai-Japanese relations.” 

In the face of these developments neither the United States nor 
Great Britain could remain inactive. The House of Commons was 
warned on August 5 that Japan had been cautioned that interven- 
ton in Thailand might have serious consequences. On the same 
day Secretary of State Cordell Hull conferred with the Thai Min- 
ster in Washington, and on the following day declared in his press 


° Singapore, Straits Budget, May 22, 1941. 
: New York Times, August 2, 1941. 
“Reported in The New York Times, August 2, 1941. 
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conference that a move into Thailand would concern the Up) 
States. Washington reported from a “responsible source” , 
United States and Great Britain in parallel representations hai 
urged Thailand to take a firm stand and promised supplies,” 

Several days later, however, London reports indicated that 
was waiting for the cue from the United States and that 
military aid would depend upon the willingness of th: 
States to co-operate with action stronger than economic blo 
Tokyo blandly denied aggressive intentions, pointed to the “; 
ful nature” of the move into French Indo-China and 
Britain of creating a new crisis. Correspondents wired from Tok, 
that foreign reports on the Thailand crisis were being utilized 


Japanese activists in demanding more aggressive action. Meantiny 
the Thai Premier, Luang Bipul Songgra, declared that Thaila 


had no intention of granting military bases either to Japan or 
Britain. “You may say that Thailand is ready to resist moves from 
any quarter designed to impair the country’s sovereignty and te 
ritorial integrity.” 

Such denials, however, did not stop charges in the Japanese pres 
that Britain was applying pressure on Thailand. An Asahi dispatch 
accused Britain of proposing joint defense with Thailand and ¢ 


manding bases in exchange for oil. The Nichi Nichi alleged tha 


offer military bases to Japan; 2. Thailand shall reaffirm the agree- 
ment of 1907 not to station troops near the Malayan frontier; 3 
pro-Japanese elements shall be eliminated; 4. Thailand shall hai 
economic concessions to Japan. Moreover, it was alleged : 
Britain threatened to freeze Thai funds and halt the supply of 
and jute bags if she refused. The Yomiuri characterized the Britis): 
American warning as the “height of absurdity”; and the Miyaé 
charged that Britain was massing troops on the Thai borders and 
that if Britain “disturbs the peace of Thailand, Japan will not tolerat¢ 
it.” Other Japanese journals commented in similar vein. 


73 Ibid., August 7, 1941. 
74 The New York Times for the week August 4-11 reported a valuable s 
of opinion from the Japanese press. 
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Testimony as to who was applying the pressure came just four 
days later. This was the announcement from Tokyo that to “fur- 
sher enhance the traditionally friendly relations between Japan and 
Thailand” the two nations would mutually elevate their respective 
eqvoys to the rank of Ambassador.” It turned out that Nichi Nichi’s 
concern for peace in East Asia was premature. The Tokyo corre- 
sondent of The New York Times reported his conclusion that there 
was no doubt that a military violation of Thailand by either side 
would precipitate the war “in the East that has been predicted for 
twenty years” but that neither side seemed anxious to do so. 

However, a Hongkong dispatch dated August 28 quoted a Chi- 
nese report that Japan was planning an early invasion of Thailand, 
that Japan was asking for large military supplies, a military mission 
a Bangkok, military bases and economic preferences, and was urg- 
ing Thailand to join the “co-prosperity sphere.” In the meantime, 
an increase in economic relations was noted. The Thai Ministry of 
Finance announced that the National Banking Bureau had agreed 
0 purchase 25 million bahts worth of gold from the Yokohama 
Specie Bank between August 26 and December 31, 1941. Nearly all 
of Thailand’s rice, rubber, wolfram, and about one-fourth of her 
tin were contracted to Japan, at prices considerably above the world 
market levels. Japanese were reported trying to buy tin mines in 
peninsular Thailand. All available scrap was being purchased by 
Japanese shippers. 

But an American correspondent in Thailand in the autumn of 
gt wrote that the “Japanese have not succeeded in making Thai- 
ind an economic, political, or military tributary of Japan.” He 
reported that no military facilities had been granted anywhere in 
Thailand and that Thailand was awakening to the danger of Japa- 
nese penetration. He denied that Japan had brought Thailand into 
the yen bloc and declared that Thailand continued to refuse all 
edits to Japan except upon delivery of gold. He concluded his 
port by writing that “most non-Japanese foreigners in Bangkok 
relieve that the Thai would fight if the Japanese started an inva- 
"New York Times, August 16, 1941. 
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sion.” Two days later he elaborated his earlier stand and obseryed 
that the Thai were “striving to do nothing to give the Japanese ay 
excuse for encroachments, but at the same time were secking the 
closest possible relations with the democratic Powers as a safeguar 
against the Japanese threat.” He reported greatly improved feeling 
toward the United States, which had been none too good fol] wing 
the seizure at Manila of ten dive bombers that had been ordered 
from the United States. This improvement was evidenced by the 
fact that Thailand gave permission to American military and nay.) 
attaches for visits to Thai defense establishments. He concluded. 
“The long period when Thailand played along with Japan and was 
classed as pro-Axis seems ended.”*® 

All the facts in Thailand’s surrender will not be known unr! 
after the war. Americans leaving Bangkok just ahead of the arrival 
of the Japanese reported that the Thai people were stunned at: 
action of their Government and called out, “Come back and save 
Thailand.” Other press reports at the time insisted the whole pro- 
ceeding was a “sell-out” and that the Thai leaders were bribed }y 
the promise of the Burmese port of Tavoy and the Malay States ci 
Trengganu and Kelantan in the peace settlement. At any rate Thui- 
land signed a military alliance with Japan on December 21, 1941, 
and on the 27th declared war on the United States and Great Britain. 
However, no large bodies of Thai troops were immediately reported 
as co-operating with Japanese forces in the invasions of Burma and 
Malaya, and the governments of Washington and London took » 
official notice of the declaration of war. Meantime, several of the 
Thai diplomatic representatives abroad, including the Thai Minister 
to the United States, disclaimed all sympathy with the action of the 
Bangkok Government, which they claimed was acting under duress 

Thailand continued true to form to the last. Placed in a most diti- 
cult position in Southeast Asia between opposing forces, Thailand 
tried by diplomacy to balance herself between the two groups of 
Powers. So long as the balance of power was not quickly upset, and 
so long as the major Powers were at peace, the policy was successful. 


7 New York Times, September 18-25, 1941. 
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But once the Powers became engaged in war, Thailand’s dream of a 
sting neutrality, a truly Washingtonian isolation, and a peace 
that will permit the development of her resources unaided by out- 
ide Powers, who might later seek a pretext to interfere in her 
afairs,""’ was quickly shattered. 


University of Washington, Seattle, February 1942 


—_— 


Virginia Thompson, Thailand: The New Siam, op. cit., p. 137. 
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CRITICS OF ECONOMIC CONTROL IN CHINA 


iene control” became a popular conception, loosely and 


of economic distress and subsequent attempts at economic control in 
America and Europe eventually spread to China, accompanied by the 
attendant controversies. Whatever may be the precise meaning of the 
term, which became more illusive when translated into another |ap. 
guage, it gained ascendancy as a guiding principle for China’s govern 
ment economic policy. Since the war with Japan the application of this 
principle has been so interwoven with wartime emergency measures 
such as government industry and trade, price regulation and food ration. 
ing that its implications have become more uncertain and _ blurred 
Meanwhile, the growing complexities and difficulties of war finance and 
supply have given rise to criticisms from important quarters of the 
nation, directed at the Government’s measures of economic control. 
The criticisms culminated in the publication of an editorial in Tz 
kung Pao,’ the most influential daily in China closely connected with 
the so-called “Political Science” group, a major faction of the Govern 
ment. It hailed the abolition of the system of government sale of rice in 
Fukien Province and stated: “There is now a general lowering of the 
price of rice and a rice famine which lasted a whole year (under govern- 
ment control of distribution) has by now disappeared altogether." 
While upholding “wartime control of exports” on principle, it regretted 
that no “unequivocal answer” could be given as to whether or not the 
control had “achieved for us the objective of ‘protection of production 
and adjustment of native products.’” Thus it pointed out that the “low 


requisition price set by the Government for tung oil resulted in 4 


growing movement among the farmers to destroy the tung trees.” It 
called attention to the fact that mineral ores (tungsten, tin, antimony, 
etc.) and pig bristles are similarly decreasing in production. Together 
with tung oil, ores, and bristles, tea is one of the four categories ot 


export commodities placed under government monopoly. “As to (ca, 


1 Ta-kung Pao, Hongkong Edition, November 7, 1941. 
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Notes and Comment 
cording to the editorial, “it was reported that during the past year 
only a little more than 1,000 crates were exported, while the administra- 
om cost amounted to several times the total value of the product.” 

The nongovernment political groups have been more outspoken than 
Ta-kung Pao. The Democratic Union, a federation of all nongovernment 


sarties and groups except the Communists and the National Salvation- 


ists, declared as one of its planks: “To rectify all government measures 
impeding production, to relieve the people’s hardship and to exert all 
eforts for the improvement of the people’s livelihood.”’* The National 
salvationists were even more explicit in their platform: “The abolition 
of bureaucratic economic control which benefits selfish interests in the 
name of the public and has been a curse to the people’s livelihood; 
instead, the institution of an economic policy adapted to the needs of 
the war and facilitating the development of national economy.”? 

It is interesting to note, in view of the generally supposed affinity 
between economic control and socialism or communism, that the 
Chinese Communists today prefer “internal free trade” to government 
trade control, which was characterized as “monopolistic.”* If the Com- 
munists were an Opposition party pure and simple, such a stand might 
sound like unprincipled political ax-grinding. But the Communists 
themselves are the strongest force in the governments of the Border 
Region and extensive “guerilla areas” with tens of millions of popula- 
uon. Their demand here means freedom of private merchants from the 
“control” of the regional and local governments led by themselves. It 
therefore seems to be directed more against any opposite trend within 
their own midst than at the Central Government in Chungking. 

The Communist position becomes more remarkable when the loca- 
tons of their territories are taken into consideration. They are largely 
near and even behind the enemy lines. Their economy is therefore far 
more subject to enemy pressure and disruption. This situation tends to 
promote greater government control. But as stated by General Peng 
Teh-hui, outstanding Communist leader and field commander of the 
armed forces in northern China’s guerilla areas: “All attempts to restrict 
or discriminate against [internal] free trade are erroneous. To dream 


* Kuosin Correspondence, No. 240, Hongkong, October 13, 1941. 

Ibid., No. 249, November 13, 1941. 

‘Communist Election Platform of the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Region, 
Yenan, May 1, 1941. For earlier Border government guarantee of internal free 
‘ade, see “Immediate Administrative Program of the Shansi-Chahar-Hopei Border 
Region Committee of the Communist Party of China,” Sin Chunghua Pao, Yenan, 


Senter 


September 29, 1940. 
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of substituting free business by government business will inevitably eng 
in a self-imposed blockade.” Further he asserted, “It is also wrong to 
seek monopoly trade by co-operatives.”® 

The fact that the Communists who do have government responsibil. 
ities under most trying circumstances should resist the temptation of 
economic control even as a war measure is no less significant than the 
influential Ta-kung Pao’s condemnation of the abuses of economic 
control. 


— trend against economic control existed long before the war, 
even among government circles. One of its leading opponents was 
the late Dr. Ting Wen-kiang. According to Mr. Lo Tun-wei, long. 
standing advocate of economic control (whose book on the subject 
was handed by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek to the Ministry of 
Industry for study), Dr. Ting advanced the “classical argument” against 
control in his “theory of inadequate conditions” in China. This theory 
was based on China’s “decentralized economy,” which was (as para. 
phrased by Mr. Lo) “entirely different from foreign countries and it is 
absolutely impossible to control either price in particular or economy in 
general.” More specifically in relation to price control, Mr. Lo mentioned 
some of his opponents’ insistence upon currency stabilization and an 
improved system of transportation as prerequisites.® 

The Ta-kung Pao editorial mentioned above took a less far-reaching 
approach. It listed two main conditions for the institution of a con- 
trolled economy: “One is political and the other is technical.” What are 
the technical conditions of controlled economy? the editorial asked, and 
then proceeded to analyze: “They are a developed system of surveys 
and statistics, and a closely knit economic organization.” By “economic 
organization” the editorial inferred not the social network of production, 
transportation and distribution, but trade and industry organizations, 
such as chambers of commerce, trade associations and manufacturers’ 
associations, 

By political condition the editorial implies a government personnel 
“unflinching in rejecting favoritism, public-minded and loyal to the 
state, competent, experienced, decent and incorruptible,” together with 
“a system of well-balanced, comprehensive and detailed, impartial laws, 


the 


5 Peng Teh-hui, “The Financial and Economical Reconstruction Behind 
Enemy Lines.”’ Sinhua Jih Pao, Chungking, April 7, 1941. 

6 Lo Tun-wei, “A general examination of Price Control,” Tsaichen Pinglun 
Financial Review), Chungking and Hongkong, Vol. 5, No. 1, January 194! 
PP. 25-37. 
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Notes and Comment 

ules and regulations.” In a word, ideal laws in the hands of an ideal 
sesonnel. The editorial contended that despite the lack of the tech- 
ical conditions, the presence of these ideal political conditions are 
aificient for economic control as “the people will cheerfully and con- 
gdently co-operate with the government.” But, it warned, “If both 


solitical and economic conditions are inadequate while control is forcibly 
igstituted, the result cannot but be chaotic, benefiting merely a tiny 
gop of unscrupulous officials in charge of the control.” 

“More than eight years prior to the publication of the present editorial, 
the Ta-kung Pao held practically an identical view in regard to the 
olitical factor. It stated editorially when the policy of economic control 


was first inaugurated by the government:? “Controlled economy indi- 
cates a change in economic policy and it is therefore a political-economic, 
not merely an economic, problem. In countries with normal economic 
ie {controlled economy] implies legislation and planning and it there- 
fore often involves politics. In the China of today its success or failure 
depends almost entirely on politics.” It therefore demanded that the 
Government execute “a painstaking psychological reversal to strive for 
practical results” and to stop “projects beyond human and material 
capacity.” It asked for “absolute impartiality in administration and 
slaement of personnel” and that there be “no more favoritism and 
oficial profiteering.” It warned the Government not to use economic 
control as a means of “concentrating greater political power for self- 
enrichment.” It insisted, “Those who are at present notoriously avari- 
cious and corrupt or have been brought up on such charges should be 
handed over to the courts. The stupid, the ineffective, the incompetent 
and the irresponsible should be removed.” 

Except for the stronger wording of the earlier editorial which was 
written in peacetime while the later one appeared under war emergency, 
hardly any change can be detected in the line of criticism. This seems 
to indicate that “the political conditions” have not sybstantially changed 
and perhaps that the “technical conditions,” both as narrowly defined® 
and as more broadly implied by others in their reference to the decen- 


"Ta-kung Pao, September 10, 1933. 

“It is interesting to note that Mr. Lo Tun-wei, advocate of control, in his discus- 
won on this point implies a definition still narrower in scope. An important aspect 
{ administrative technique in price control is, according to Mr. Lo, “a campaign 
‘ tumor offensive’ against the unscrupulous merchants. . . . Commodity prices 
tan be induced to be lowered only when the merchants in general are puzzled about 
wae real effectiveness of government control of prices in face of the rumor offen- 
ive, (op, cit.) 
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tralized economy and lack of an adequate communications system nj 
a stable currency, have not been materially improved. 

It may be noted that inasmuch as the Ta-kung Pao confined jx 
criticism to narrow politics in the two editorials written eight yeas, 
apart and to narrow technical conditions in the later article, it does not 
object to the existing control in China on principle. While for those whe 
took more of the material conditions into consideration, such as the 


control has been more fundamental. But the requirements set for one 
of the political conditions, which were a government personnel “unfinch. 
ing in rejecting favoritism, public minded and loyal to the state, com. 
petent, experienced, decent and incorruptible,” sound too idealistic {or 
any government to obtain; while in China the question of a cea 
government is even more difficult to tackle. Realism in this respec 
would presumably place the Ta-kung Pao in the same camp with those 
who disapprove of economic control in China on more basic grounds. 

This question of securing clean government may be further consid. 
ered in the light of actual experience. Political corruption has been 3 
common curse in China. But a closer examination reveals that the ind. 
viduals are not to blame, at least not the lower ranks of the officialdom, 
Attempts to fix the blame on individuals often involve the critic in 
self-contradiction. The following is just a random example:® 

“. .. We saw a co-operative which has already spent over forty 
dollars national currency since its establishment. Of this sum only a 
few dollars were charged for notebooks and blank forms, while the 
remainder was largely devoted to meals for field directors. These public 
employees are either paid daily expenses when travelling or they receive 
regular salaries. Their support by the rural people must not be encowr- 
aged. Of course it is difficult to obtain food and lodging in isolated 
countryside and therefore such practices should not be too strict 
criticized. But there should be due caution in such disbursement.’ 

The author’s criticism and recommendation here were certains 
vague. Should or should not these public servants be fed and lodge J at 


the expense of the co-operatives? How much of such expenses could be 


tolerated and how much should “not be encouraged”? Since the author 
had examined the accounts of dollars and cents it seems reasonable t0 
expect some concrete suggestion as to the proper yet “duly cautious 


way of feeding and housing these people. 


®Kuo Hsun, “Suggestions for the Improvement of Rural Co-operatives, 
Chinchi (New Economy), Vol. V, No. 9, August 1, 1941, pp. 197-201. 
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Notes and Comment 

The truth is that he could not possibly do so. It may be noted that a 
Chinese dollar was about one sixth of its pre-war foreign exchange value 
at the time of his writing and its purchasing power probably had de- 
creased even more, by fifteen, twenty and even over a hundred times in 
some instances in the case of food. The entire account of forty odd 
dollars of the co-operative in question is of too little significance to offer 
much evidence of corruption or misappropriation. Government and 
white collar employees in China are among the most suffering groups 
hecause of their fixed salaries. The author testifies to the reality of this 
tuation in another part of his article, where it is recommended that 
these public employees’ salaries “should be increased . . . so that these 
scople can devote their full attention to their duty without being dis- 
tracted by the problems of livelihood.” He further remarks, “Under 
inadequate treatment and difficult living conditions the majority of the 
Geld directors are struggling hard to carry out their duty, a spirit deserv- 
ing admiration and respect.” After reading this, who can question the 
sropriety of their accepting the hospitality of the country people until 


the government readjusts salaries as recommended by the author? 


“Oriental corruption” is but a surface reflection of the decentralized 
economy in China and not the root of economic and political evils. 
Troops have been, and are still to a considerable extent, being fed by 
the local population among whom they are stationed. Why not civil 
employees when dispatched in great hordes with the expanding appa- 
ratus of economic control in addition to the increasing political and 
“party” control in what is known as political “tutelage”? 

Detailed statistical surveys form another prerequisite of economic con- 
trol as indicated by Ta-kung Pao. But attempts to obtain such surveys 
often end in failure because of the decentralized, minute economic units 
of the country. The following affords a glimpse of the futility of eco-’ 
nomic survey in present-day China. 

Mr. Wu Chin-chao, after touring the southeast provinces in 1940, 
wrote a report on food control which contained revealing facts on rice 
census. In one county in the province of Kiangsi there was a normal 
annual surplus of 10,000-20,000 piculs of unhusked rice. In another the 
normal surplus was 100,000 piculs. But after a house-to-house canvassing 
by thousands of teachers, police and Kuomintang (Chinese Nationalist 
Party) special workers throughout the country-side it was tabulated that 
the annual shortage of unhusked rice in each county was over 100,000 
piculs,2 

Wu Chin-chao, “Food Control in Southeastern Provinces,” Sin Chinchi, Vol. 
4 No. 3, August 1, 1940, pp. 65-69. 
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Should these discrepancies be attributed to the “corruption” 
census takers or the dishonesty of the farm households, or both? 
ever may be the case, there are other nonmoral factors to be taken 
consideration. These factors, seemingly minute in themselve; 
enormously in relation to the minute scale of production per unit, 

First, weights and measures differ in different parts of the county 
Even in the same region diverse standards are used, apart from the jp. 
accuracy of the instruments. Government standardization changed ¢y. 
eral times during the last few decades, without actually displacing the olj 
varieties, adding to the complexity and increasing the magnitude of 
errors in calculations. Secondly, part of the grain store in a county at any 
given time is distributed in tiny quantities among numerous sq! 
owners. Even an unintentional error in the measurement of a fraction of 
a bushel in one household will add up to a considerable discrepang 
between census and actual totals. Thirdly, the difference of a few hours 
in such census-taking of scattered small stores yields uneven results. 

The above suffice to indicate the well-nigh impossible task of conduct 
ing really accurate surveys necessary for economic control. The dif 
culties all flow from the character of China’s economy. As Mr. F. Chia, 
Vice-Minister of Economic Affairs of the Chinese National Governmen, 
pointed out: “A great percentage of the people live in a secluded locality 
without coming into contact with the rest of the world.” In other words, 
a decentralized economy." 

The question of the advisability of centralized administration, an es 
sential part of economic control, is raised in Mr. Wu Chin-chao’s obser- 
vation on food rationing during his 1940 tour. In the city of Kinghua 
a second-rate county seat before the war but now wartime capital of 
Chekiang Province, food rationing was meticulously carried out.’- He 
observed that it was the most complex distributive machinery he ever 
saw and that the personnel required numbered over a hundred. “I! 
similar structures were set up in the entire county,” Mr. Wu asserted, 
“a total of not less than one thousand would be needed.” His conclusion 
was that such a big payroll, “if absorbed in the price of rice, would 
certainly result in an enormous increase of cost to the consumers.” 

Mr. Wu's remark on the cost of rice rationing affords a clue t 
understanding the astonishing fact that the administrative cost of the 


11F, Chin, “War Economy,” The Chinese Year Book, 1940-41 (Fifth Issue 
. 548. 
12 Wu Chin-Chao, op. cit. 
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Notes and Comment 
important tea export trade amounted to several times the total value of 
the product, as mentioned by the Ta-kung Pao. 

In this connection there is one “technical” aspect generally over- 
looked by the critics. This is the lack of business machines and similar 
ime and labor saving devices and facilities for centralized administra- 
tion and control. Cash registers, adding machines, automatic scales, 


duplicate receipt machines, and whatnot will certainly cut down person- 


nel many times. Even a sheet of carbon paper may cut down writing 
time by one half and two sheets by two thirds; a pencil writes faster than 
, brush. Obviously China can hardly divert much of its war effort to 
manufacturing or importing such facilities. 

“Red tape” even with machines is abhorred in the industrially de- 
veloped countries. Red tape without machines is tying up a considerable 
part of the energies of China’s none-too-large educated personnel. Their 
support is a burden for the people which takes the form of low govern- 
ment purchase prices for requisitioned products and either high prices 
for government controlled products for the consumer or, as is more 
likely, higher taxes in lieu of it. Yet admittedly the small educated 
section of the population taken into the service of the control agencies 
strives to carry out its bureaucratic duties on starvation salaries. And 
what is worse, the task it so assiduously performs is often superfluous. 

From the above it can be seen that all objections to econemic control 
are ultimately traced to the decentralized, undeveloped stage of China’s 
economy, especially in the aspect of production. Even the Ta-kung Pao, 
while stressing only surface factors, may also have this basic condition 
in mind when in its pre-war editorial it warned the Government to 
stop “projects beyond human and material capacity.” 

It is unlikely that China could give up economic control altogether, 
certainly not in the heat of war. The Government and the people of 
China are learning through bitter experience to adjust free enterprise and 
government control to secure the best practical results for their war ef- 
forts and national reconstruction. Critics are found both in and out of the 
central and regional governments. This alertness in self-examination is 
an allimportant fact which should serve to guarantee that China, with 
both the moral and material co-operation of her allies, can overcome the 
mounting difficulties of war finance as well as lay a solid foundation for 
her post-war economic development. 

Hsu Yunc-Yinc 
New York, April 1942 
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Tue Puiuippines: A Srupy 1s Nationa Devetopmenr. By Josep} 
Ralston Hayden. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1 ) 
pp. xxvi + 984. $9.00. 


L, 1s indeed most fortunate to have this critical, but at the sams 
time very sympathetic and friendly, examination of the Philippine sc¢ 
at a time when these islands are once more in the mind of every Americay 
because of the heroic stand of American and Filipino soldiers against the 
Japanese aggressor. 

Nobody could have been better prepared to write this book than Pro. 
fessor Hayden, who spent several years in the Philippines as a university 
professor, writer, and government official in such high positions as Secre. 
tary of Public Instruction, Vice-Governor and Acting Governor-General 

As a political scientist Hayden is concerned above all with the develop 
ment of the political institutions that have grown up in the Philippines 
during the last forty years. He devotes more than half of the book to aa 
analysis of the Philippine constitution and government and of the growth 


of political parties and the struggle for political leadership. Repeatedly he 
shows how institutions which were introduced from the United States 


_ 
ine 


have been adapted to Filipino needs, wishes and way of thinking. 


of the United States, gives the Philippine President iach greater power 
than has the President of the United States. The strong position of the 
President seems, according to Hayden, “to be in harmony . . . with the 
native Filipino conception of the role which the President should play.” 
Probably in no chapter does Hayden’s fairness toward the Filipinos and 
their institutions become more apparent than in that on local self-govera. 
ment. American and foreign critics of the results of American colonia! 
administration frequently like to point to the abuses and tyranny which 
exist where powerful and ruthless cacique families control local govern: 
ment in the Philippines. The author knows such cases too and cites ont 
or two of them, but then he comes out in the defense of the Filipino and 
states that such cases are the exception and not the rule, and that the 
critics base “their conclusions upon the unusual, the bizarre and especially 
the shocking facts of Filipino life.” The standard of perfection will not 
do in the Philippines any more than in the United States and “every othtt 
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Book Reviews 

sat of the world.” He warns against casting Filipino institutions against 
the background of America. After all, despite strong American influences 
such an institution as local self-government is “in large part the natural 
product of a tropical, Asiatic people who for three centuries were 
governed by Spaniards.” To most readers it will come as a surprise to 
hear that “local self-government in the Philippines, when considered in 
its historical background and actual environment, on the whole compares 
favorably with that found in many parts of the United States.” The 
weakness of local government in the Philippines lies not in its form but 
in the fact that it is controlled by a minority, the voting population repre- 
senting only about 15 per cent of the people. 

The history of Philippine parties is the history of the struggle of the 
Filipinos for liberty and independence. This explains why political life 
has been so completely dominated by the Nacionalista Party since 1907. 
The history of that party is particularly fascinating because of the strug- 
gles between Messrs. Quezon and Osmena, leading to repeated splits and 
coalitions but ending always in a victory for Quezon. The Nacionalistas 
have never had to face strong opposition. This was less regrettable as long 
asa part of the governmental control was still in the hands of American 
governors-general, but this lack became noticeable since the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth. For the last six years the Philippines have 
had a one-party government and “something closely akin to one-man 
rule.” Hayden explains this with the argument that psychological and 
historical factors were antipathetical to the establishment of a normal 
party system of the Anglo-American type. 

In the chapter “The Unrepresented Minority” Hayden turns away 
from the cacique-dominated party that controls both local and national 
government to the common taos “who as tenant farmers, renters or vir- 
tually landless workers eke out a miserable living from the rich Philip- 
pine soil. These people constitute a depressed minority which has been 
largely left behind in the march of Philippine progress.” Here the Ameri- 
can administrators failed to reform a serious illness of Filipino society, al- 
though it has to be admitted that attempts were made. It is unfortunate 
that the author has not devoted more space and consideration to the 


people at the bottom. 

The second half of the book covers a wide range of subjects such as 
education, the language problem, health and welfare. These sections 
deserve careful study, but the last part of the book, which discusses 
national defense and external relations with China, Japan and above all 
the United States, will attract most readers. 
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Filipinos, like most Malays of Southeastern Asia, were in the past mo; 
concerned over the Chinese than the Japanese, for the simple reason ¢} r 
the Chinese dominate business life in these countries and form rathe; 
larger colonies than the Japanese. The Commonwealth has shows , 
determination to get the business of the country out of the hands of th. 
Chinese and place it in those of its own people. Here we have a yer 
delicate problem that requires a fair and permanent settlement. 

The main problem in the future relations between the United Star: 
and the Philippines will be to find an arrangement by which the young 
nation will not be punished for its desire for independence by losing the 
American market to which the whole Philippine economy is geared. Hy. 
den comes to the conclusion that “despite the remarkable accomp)is 
ments of the past four decades the Philippines still need the protection 
and economic support of the United States.” That sentence was written 
before Pearl Harbor. How much greater will be this need for continued 
economic support after this war. 

Kart J. Pevzer 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 


THE JAPANESE Enemy. By Hugh Byas. New York, Alfred Knop! 
1942. pp. 107. $1.25. 

Japan: A Wortp Prosiem. By H.G. Timperley. New York, Join 
Day. 1942. pp. 150. $1.75. 


approaches to the problem, these two books admirably complement 
one another and together constitute about the best pair of short intro 
ductory studies on Japan for the general reader today. Neither is in 
any sense profound and each shows a few signs of too hasty prepari- 
tion, but they are readable yet sober studies by two of the most thought. 
ful Western journalists with long experience in the Far East. 

Mr. Byas renders a genuine service in hammering away at two px 
on which Westerners are all too little informed: first, that the Japanes 
Navy which must have had a major role in the decision to go to wa! 
is no gang of hot-heads and did not decide without a careful calcul 
tion of the chances of success; second, that Japan did not attack as 4 
suicidal gesture and certainly not as a puppet of Nazi Germany, despt 


the 


the increasing influence which German advisers have exerted on te 
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various ministries in Tokyo since 1939. The great virtue of the volume 
that it comes closer than other popular accounts to showing where 
pa real roots of Japanese government are and how the competing 
ruling groups use the Emperor as a front behind which they can im- 
ose their policies. He rightly stresses the role of the high Court officials 
but indicates that their prevailing opposition to war was never strong 
enough to overrule the military. 

The chapters “How Strong is Japan?” and “How We Can Defeat 
Japan” are less satisfying and it is to be hoped that the author will 
discuss these problems more adequately in his larger forthcoming 
volume. Mr. Byas is incorrect in saying that 53 per cent of the popula- 
ion lives on farms. Even as far back as 1936 the percentage had sunk 
to 43.7 and with the rapid expansion of industry since then was prob- 
ably close to 40 in 1941. Similarly, it is hardly true that “the other 
half of Japan, the 47 per cent, lives by industry and foreign trade,” 
for “manufacturing and commerce” in 1936 accounted for only 40 
ner cent and the greater part of “commerce” was not foreign trade 
but petty shopkeeping. The book gives inadequate emphasis to Japan’s 
srious labor shortage and her dependence on imported foodstuffs from 
Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Timperley’s main concern is to show the historical roots of 
Japanese imperialism extending back to the thirteenth century and to 
trace the rise of a sort of national delusion of grandeur and persecu- 
tion. He then debunks some of the old assertions that Japan has been 
irresistibly driven into war by population pressure or trade restrictions 
imposed by other nations. His final chapter gives the first published 
attempt to consider how to deal with a defeated Japan. It examines the 
future role of the Emperor, the possibilities (slight) of revolt, the 
paucity of potential democratic leadership, and suggests some of the 
territorial and strategic adjustments that would be required to prevent 
a resurgence of Japanese militarism. While stressing the need for major 
internal reforms and drastic action against Japan’s military machine, 
Mr. Timperley recognizes that “it will be the part of wise statesman- 
hip to make it possible for a genuinely reformed Japan to take her 
proper place in the comity of nations” and to have fair opportunities 
to participate in world trade. 

In view of the excessive public attention now devoted to the rather 
shop-worn “Tanaka Memorial” which has been periodically resurrected 
since it was first privately exhibited to certain members of the Institute 
ot Pacific Relations’ Kyoto Conference in 1929, it is worth noting that 
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Mr. Timperley reproduces (from Chinese sources) a similar memor, 
dum from General Hanjo to Minister of War Minami in 1931. The 
also extracts from one of General Aroki’s typically mystical effusion 


on Japan’s manifest destiny. 
WL. Bem 
New York, April 1943 


Tue Setrinc Sun oF JAPAN. By Carl Randau and Leane Zug 
smith, New York: Random House. 1942. pp. 342. $3.00. 


A NEWSPAPERMAN and his novelist wife started, in early 194, 
on a Far East jaunt which brought them home to America barely af ead 
of a Japanese tidal wave sweeping over most of the territory they had 
covered. This book is a record of their trip—essentially a factual jou: 
nalistic job but illumined by humanity and social sense. Many of the: 
best points are made by wryly humorous indirection; repeatedly 1 
note, for example, that in each new place the well-favored foreigner 
feels that the poorest natives want nothing and are “the happies 
people on earth.” 

For green hands, the authors took on a stunning assignment. The: 
went first to Japan (noting that “after the excitement of being 
Japan wears off, you do not just want a drink, you need it”). Next thy 
visited Shanghai, with a side trip to Nanking. (A Japanese point 
out that they flew in a Douglas transport, and they inwardly : 
that Japan’s own factories were concentrating on military planes 
that even by furnishing peace goods, America was building Japan’ 
wartime stock pile.) They missed Hongkong and Chungking, and 
their brief Manila call did not include even an interview with \. 
Arthur. But certainly they contribute shrewd observations from Sagoo 
southward. (Said a Japanese officer of Indo-China: “It’s much mort 
comfortable for us here than in China. . . . The French are glad we 
saved them from the British, and the natives would rather have us 
here than remain under the French.”) They passed on through Sings 
pore with an up-country jaunt, on down to the Netherlands East Indi 
thence to Australia, and back by way of New Zealand and Hawa 
None of this was a pleasure tour. It all represented study and hard 
work. At times the writers probably leaned heavily on their newspapet 
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correspondent friends, but mostly for tips as to where they could apply 
their own leg- and head-work to make it count. 

Since they were so nearly scorched by Japan’s rising sun, why do 
they call their book “The Setting Sun”? Because it is their conclusion 
hat “the victor in this war will be governed by production; and in 
that we are supreme.” Japan’s advantage now, they feel, “is the ad- 
vantage of a hold-up man who, single-handed, covers a room full of 
men, She seized the initiative and will appear strong only so long as 
che retains it. She will retain it until the scattered governments aligned 
qainst her have finally co-ordinated their efforts.’ The authors feel 
that there can be no revolt by the enslaved people of Japan themselves 
vati! Japan has suffered a series of defeats. 

There may be some question as to the speculation that “like all 
Fascist countries, Japan is geared only to war. Her rulers and her econ- 
omy would collapse in peace.” It would be dangerous to rely on that; 
Japan has surprised us before. But the authors feel the sentiment of 
the Japanese militarists to be that those in control are now “playing 
for everything or nothing.” This in any event is the truth. 

Ranpatt Goutp 
New York, March 1942 


Guam AND ITs PeopLe. By Laura Thompson. Studies of the Pacific, 
No. 8. American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941. pp. 
xii + 308, with maps and illustrations. $2.50. 


‘bs excellent account of little known Guam went to press just 
before the island was attacked by Japan. As such, it offers a definitive 
study of conditions and problems up to the time of Japanese occupation, 
and an invaluable basis of planning for those who have to deal with 
Guam in the war’s aftermath. More widely, it represents an important 
contribution to the growing literature of “applied anthropology” within 
the colonial sphere. 

The author, already known for her Fijian’ Frontier, was given the 
opportunity to work in Guam as a result of a conviction by the U. S. 
naval government that the educational system would benefit by fuller 
scientific study of the island people, the so-called “Chamorros.” A some- 
what unique co-operative sponsorship of the research was worked out 
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4 


between the naval authorities, the University of Hawaii, the Ing 


of Pacific Relations and the Social Science Research Council. Using x 
its main focus modern problems of education broadly conceived, ‘i 
book ranges over the island setting, past and present: pre-white socien 
the later complex patterning of racial and cultural elements, popula 
trends, the successive Spanish and American systems of adminis; 
tion, economic conditions, religion old and new, the impact of deny. 
cratic ideas, and the shaping influences of childhood and adolescene 
that mold the Chamorro of today. The dynamics of this picture are 
the more interesting in view of the fact that probably no other is) 
of the Pacific has experienced such prolonged and drastic cul: 
change. With these materials in hand, Dr. Thompson is able in a fn 
section to make pertinent criticisms and suggestions regarding Ame: 
can educational policies in Guam. Her findings here will be significan 
for educators and administrators who will have to handle post-war 
problems of colonial or minority groups the world over. 

Fevix M. Kees 


Hawaii, March 19,2 


INTERNATIONAL RivaLry IN Pactric IsLanps, 1800-1875. By jean 
Ingram Brookes. Berkeley: University of California Press, igs. 
pp. ix + 459. $5.00. 


= Dr. Guy Scholefield’s pioneering history of Western ex- 
pansionism and national rivalries in Pacific islands (The Pacific, Its Past 
and Future, 1919), sound historical documentation on this area has 
been steadily increasing. His sources, mainly British parliamentay 
papers, have been given greater balance through the opening up 0! 
American archive materials, and to a limited extent the French records 
The work, however, has been mainly regional—Ryden on Samoa, 
Kuykendall on Hawaii, etc.—so that a re-examination of the broacer 
trends over the area as a whole is quite in order. This Dr. Brookes 
does, at least for some of the most crucial and colorful decades. Nects 
sarily, to students closely familiar with this and that area, the materis 
must appear at times rather thin, but the total effect gives a broad &e 
lineation of events, policies and personalities by way of the selected 
documents and the writer’s own views. Familiar figures of the ea 
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Pacific, like the trader, whaler and missionary, weave through the scene, 
gative monarchs rise and fall, statesmen in far chancelleries shape the 
course of events, Pritchard and Steinberger and their like act out again 
their influential roles. But the book has neither introduction nor con- 
dusion to define its theme, or to place the chosen time span within the 
larger setting of Pacific history. The bibliography, however, gives useful 
evaluations of the most important sources. 

Fexix M. KEEsine 


WestwarD THE Course. By Paul McGuire. New York: William 
Morrow & Co. 1942. pp. x + 434. $3.75. 


‘Se swift advance of the Japanese since this book was written 
has made much of it as stale as yesterday’s newspaper headline. It 
would therefore not be fair for a reviewer to use hindsight as a 
bludgeon to belabor McGuire for soured prognosis. However, the turn 
of events now gives a startling appearance to such statements as “Singa- 
pore was one point at which the British were not caught unprepared.” 
Occasionally the mixture of the above with his shrewd and sometimes 


charming observations on the new world of Oceania gives the text a 
dightly schizophrenic air. McGuire’s keen eye penetrated into the 
great flaws of the British and Dutch Empires in the Far East but he 
was too busy with erudite philosophizing to draw the down-to-the-earth 


military inferences. 

The book, obviously intended for a popular audience, is a very per- 
sonal account of the writer’s journey across Oceania, Australia and 
Malaysia during the first nine months of 1941. The whole subject 
matter of the work is now of such overwhelming importance that less 
of McGuire’s personal feelings and more objectivity is desirable. An 
example of the type of error this leads into is his evaluation of a 
famous Sydney political weekly, the Sydney Bulletin. He describes it as 
"the most vigorous weekly in the country” and leaves it at that point. 
However, the heyday of the Sydney Bulletin, has long since passed. In 
recent years it has often been “vigorous” along the lines of the American 
magazine Social Justice in its anti-semitic, pro-Axis and anti-labor 
outlook. 

As a popular work the book has value in that it provides colorful, 
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“human-interest” material for the ordinary reader now \ itally 
ested in these regions and peoples joined as an “inevitable bloc for so: 
lai, 


political and economical co-operation.” 
Howarp Dayir, 
Washington, D. C., April 10:; 


AMERICA IN THE New Paciric. By George E. Taylor. New York 
The Macmillan Company. 1942. pp. 160, index, end-paper map 


$1.75. 


on small volume, issued under the auspices of the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, is an attempt to analyze the 
Pacific section of the United States’ war against the fascist Axis, The 
author defines the scope of the book by saying, “Our problem is on 
disentangling from the facts we already know, the underlying reasons 
why we got into the war, the sort of war that America is in and the mos 
important problems which will arise out of victory.” In another sentence 
appearing on the first page Mr. Taylor writes, “The task is to analyze the 
issues in the many different wars which are going on in the Pacific and 
to relate them to the general conflict.” He thus immediately introduces 
a very debatable theory, which he dev ‘elops as a central theme throug 


common effort against the Axis, but in a series of separate wars “ot 
limited objectives.” 

The scheme of the book is indicated by its chapter headings: “O 
Struggle with Japan” attempts to analyze the nature of the war. It is fol: 
lowed by two chapters, “America in Asia” and “The United States—a 
Pacific Power,” which look into the background of America’s stake in 
East Asia and give a chronological account of our Far Eastern policy. The 
fourth chapter, “Japan—-a Planned Empire,” perhaps the most valuable 
in the book, gives a thoroughly understandable explanation of why out 
Pacific enemy has become the kind of country it is. The crucial question 
of the 100,000,000 colonial peoples of the Southwestern Pacific is dis 
cussed in the section entitled “Western Empires and Subject Peoples.’ In 
“China As an Ally” Mr. Taylor probes the Chinese war effort and es 
amines our relation to it. The volume ends with a short chapter on the 
subject “Asia for Whom?” wherein some of the possible post-war pro> 


lems are touched upon. 
There are a number of clear and useful sections in this book, as for 
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instance the chapter on Japan already noted. This may also be said of 
parts of the second and third chapters on American policy and interest. 
The book as a whole, however, at least to this reviewer, lacks clarity of 
organization and of thought. Somewhere in the book nearly every point 
of view, contradictory or not, finds expression with the result that the 


component parts of our war in the Pacific are not clearly disentangled 


‘om each other nor depicted in their world setting. 

Two or three examples may be cited to show the serious political conse- 
quences of the confusion this reviewer finds in Mr. Taylor’s writing. The 
najor part of the chapter on “China As an Ally” is given over to analyz- 
ing the forces within China at this moment of total war, The main im- 
pression left on the reader is of a Chinese nation split up into competing 
and disunited groups. The author distinguishes between the “old 
agrarian” and the “new westernized” China, the “military-agrarian 
group” and the “westernized group,” the “division between the national 
central army and the remaining provincial armies,” the “conflict between 
the National Government and the Communists,” the “gap between 
government and people.” This is hardly the approach to China required 
to explain to American readers that country’s remarkable and heroic de- 
fense against the Japanese invader. Instead it is an approach which casts 
doubts, creates suspicion and lack of confidence in our ally, is divisive at 
the moment when our crying need is for more and greater unity. It is a 
method which not only lacks historical proportion, but which fails to 
appreciate the dynamics of social forces in China during five years of 
courageous and successful defense. 

This casting of suspicion, this tendency to split rather than to unite is 
poe in evidence in the following most unfortunate passage (page 

. the acquisition of powerful allies in the war against Japan 
means that China herself may not have the same urge to fight; there will 
undoubtedly be a tendency to make less effort, to demand a higher price 
for the assistance which the allies will certainly need.” This view of 
China’s attitude is followed a few pages later by a plea that the United 
States must help China not simply to aid in the defeat of Japan but to 
forestall the possibility that China will turn to the Soviet Union! 

Similar instances of sowing the seeds of dissension can be found 
throughout Mr. Taylor’s book. They occus: prominently in the fifth 


Fchapter on our relations with the subject peoples of the Southwestern 


Pacific. Here the author makes much of what the reviewer believes to be 
the very minor issue of a “secondary imperialism” exerted in these 
colonies by the local Chinese inhabitants, a warning that these Chinese 
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may direct their loyalty toward China rather than toward the Unites 
Nations! This thought is carried to a further extreme when Mr, Ty)! 
warns us that “The Filipinos will have to overcome the temptation ‘ 
turn against the Philippine Chinese, of whose economic prosperity the 
have always been jealous”! One is tempted to ask the author agains 
whom he thinks the Chinese and Filipino people are fighting, 

There may, finally, be mentioned the definition of the war which js se: 
forth in the opening chapter and pervades the entire volume. It js the 
conception of “the many different wars” as against the United Na 
single, common purpose of crushing fascist-militarism. At one point 
(page 9) Mr. Taylor defines it as four wars: that of Hitler against the 
Democracies; that of competing revolutions, the clash of Germany and 
the U.S.S.R.; the wars of direct aggression and elimination of smaller 
peoples; and, fourthly, the war of the colonial peoples for national inde. 
pendence. Again division, the mistrust in the motives of our allies 
whether they be Russians, Filipinos or Indians. This is not four wars, or 
even two wars. The United Nations are engaged in one war only and 
that is the war to crush the fascist might of the Axis. All else must be 
subservient to that purpose. For example, the struggle of the Indian people 
for independence must be interpreted only as what they regard as the 
essential condition for the mobilization of their vast population against 
the Axis. To describe this effort, or the attitude of the Government of 
Great Britain toward it, as a war for a limited objective as distinguished 
from the main and only purpose of the United Nations is to add to the 
forces which are attempting to disunite us. 

Freperick V, Fie. 
New York, April 1942 


Trans-PaciFic Revations of Latin America. AN INTRODUCTORY 
Essay AND SELECTED BistiocraPuy. By Anita Bradley. International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. New York: 1942. pp. 
120. $1.00. 


ae is a much needed study which calls the attention to the 
generally neglected fact that Latin America belongs to the group 0! 
nations on the Pacific coast. While gravitating toward Western civilize 
tion and having cultural and economic ties with Europe and the United 
States, Chile, Peru, Central America and Mexico nevertheless could not 
escape from the fact of being on the Pacific Ocean. With the new impor 
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ance of the Pacific Area in the twentieth century and the growing 
sational consciousness of the Latin American countries, it was inevitable 
shat Pacific Latin America became involved in the economic, political 
and now military struggles in the Pacific Area. 

Miss Bradley correctly called her work an introductory survey. She 
sketches the problems to be studied, outlines the problems for future 
investigations, even plans them in her little book. If we disregard the 
oolitical philosophizing of the first three pages, the entire study is written 
in a businesslike way and style. A historical introduction (Chapters I- 
III) is followed by a description of trade relations in the twentieth cen- 
tury (Chapter IV), immigration (Chapter V) and political problems 
(Chapter VI). Miss Bradley’s difficulty lies in the attempt to cover the 
entire trans-Pacific relations of all Latin America. The exposition would 
probably have been more systematic if Miss Bradley had divided her story 
is sections discussing separately Japanese, Chinese, Indian, etc. interests 
and relations in Latin America or taking as the base the Atlantic and the 
Pacific states of Latin America. The chapter on migrations represents a 
painstaking attempt to gather together the few existing crumbs of in- 
formation; the chapter on trade runs on more or less conventional lines; 
the political chapter is far too short. I miss in her study of migrations the 
obviously expected comparison between the Chinese, Japanese and Indian 
types of colonists. 

There are few mistakes of facts in this useful study: Japanese invest- 
ments have never been “transferred from the United States to Latin 
American countries” (introduction) and it is certainly not correct to 
speak of “some iron in Brazil” (p. 43). 

The bibliographical part of the book is well done. The difficulty of the 
task has been correctly emphasized by Miss Bradley herself: the necessity 
to compile largely from brief references found in general works on indi- 
vidual Latin American countries and on materials in periodicals. Miss 
Bradley has covered the field thoroughly and intelligently. The only mis- 
take I noticed is in her attempt to include the Russian literature: p. 94 
contains a reference to Sinani, S. G., Kolonial Problems, Moscow, 1933, 
2 vols. (Vol. I, p. 201). No user of Miss Bradley’s bibliography will be 
able to trace the work so described. The correct way of identification 
should be: Sinani, S. G., End of Capitalistic Stabilization in the Countries 
of South and Caribbean America, “Kolonial Problems,” (published by the 
Colonial Section of the Institute of World Economy and World Politics), 
Vol. I, Moscow, 1933, p. 201. 

J. F. NorMano 
New York, April 1942 
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Economic Survey oF THE Paciric Area. Part 1, Population anil 
Land Utilization by Karl ]. Pelzer; Part II, Transportation an; 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. Part 

me 
+ 215. $2.00. Part Il, pp. xiv + 208. $2.00. 


» a are not designed to be volumes which one picks oy 
to read from cover to cover on a quiet evening, and yet to whatever 
page one opens significant facts illumine the present Pacific scene, Here 
is an encyclopedic economic handbook which at the same time is inter. 
esting. The series forms a very useful tool for all who are concerned 
with America’s relations with Asia. 

The two volumes which have appeared form the first of a seri 
four which will cover many aspects of the Pacific Area. A third volun 
by Kate L. Mitchell on the industrialization of the Western Pacific 
already appeared.' The series is a sequel to Frederick V. Field's F 
nomic Handbook of the Pacific Area (1934), and is another of the indis 
pensable contributions of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Many me: 
bers of both the International Secretariat and the American Council have 
contributed. 

The appearance of the series is most timely. The data are invaluable 
in an understanding of the present war, and will be on the desks of 
those who design the peace. Many of the statistics extend through 1940, 
and while the decade of the 1930’s in Pacific affairs was far from pacitic, 
it will be some time before comparable figures will be available. 

Each volume follows a regional treatment, with text and tables for 
fifteen countries or areas. around the Pacific, including separate con- 
sideration of Manchuria, Korea, and Formosa. Brief introductory sec 
tions precede each regional analysis. These two volumes contain 34! 
tables, each documented as to source. Voluminous footnotes offer a 
guide to further inquiry. The volume by Pelzer has a useful index 
which is unfortunately lacking in that by Greene and Phillips. In these 
days when we need so much to become place conscious, it would have 
been helpful if some of the data had been plotted on maps. It 1s not 
enough to say that Soviet railways in Siberia are limited to the Trans 
Siberian and a few feeder lines; where are these with respect to cult: 
vated land or settlement? The movement of foreign trade also becomes 


1 Reviewed separately in this issue p. 243. 
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more meaningful if treated cartographically. The Institute’s new Atlas 
of Far Eastern Politics is excellent as far as it goes, but there is a place 
‘or a fifth volume in the present series which would integrate all aspects 
of the economic picture in terms of “How much of what is where.” 
if Americans are to acquire a consciousness of geopolitics, they must 
iso think in terms of geoeconomics, and that implies maps. 

With such a plethora of information, it is difficult to single out de- 
tails, but those who have not yet seen the volumes may find random 
samples of interest. Among all Pacific area countries, the Soviet Union 
leads in the freight carried per mile of railway, 10,700 tons as com- 
pared with 4,700 tons in the United States or 800 tons in Indo-China. 
Less than 10 per cent of Australia’s total overseas shipping was carried 
by Japanese vessels, but they handled 77 per cent of that with the Far 
East. In terms of 1909-13 trade, Japan’s exports in 1937 rose 541 per 
cent and her imports increased 595 per cent. The Philippine Census 
of 1939 reported a population of 16,000,303 as compared with 10,314,000 
in 1918. While Java includes but 7 per cent of the area of the Nether- 
lands East Indies, it has 69 per cent of the population. Such items sug- 
gest the scope of the volumes. The authors have placed all students of 
the Pacific in their debt. 

Grorce B. Cressey 
Syracuse University, March 1941 


INDUSTRIALIZATION OF THE WesTERN Pactric. By Kate L. Mitchell. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 1942. pp. xvii +- 317. 
$2.50. 


. —_ PaciFic, covering East Asia, Southeast Asia and 
Australasia, includes, according to Miss Mitchell, the independent na- 
tions of Japan, China and Thailand; the British Dominions of Australia 
and New Zealand; and the British, Dutch, French, American and 
Japanese dependencies and colonies of India, British Malaya, Burma, 
Netherlands India, French Indo-China, the. Philippine Islands, Formosa 
and Korea. The Soviet Far East has been omitted from the survey 
vecause, “though geographically a part of the Far East, economically 
it does not fit into the pattern of financial, commercial, and _ political 
relationships which govern the industrial development of the other 
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countries under discussion” (pp. 3-4). The book under reviey 
therefore, a great number of countries with a population of oye 
billion—one half of the world’s total. 

From the viewpoint of industrialization, the countries 
fall under three categories. First is the “highly industrialized” 
of Japan, in the sense that “its economic power in the world derives 
from its manufacturing production rather than from its product 
of mineral or agricultural raw materials.” The other nations, which 
Miss Mitchell makes no further attempt to distinguish, appear 
me to fall into two distinct groups. The first embraces China, India. 
and Australia, with potential mineral and agricultural resources Jargely 
undeveloped to the present day, and with capacity for industrializat , 
beyond the reach of other nations in Southeast Asia. China, including 
Manchuria, is rich in coal, fair in iron ore, but poor in oil. India js 
fair in iron ore and coal, but poor in oil; so is Australia. 

Australia, a late comer in industrial development, has made most 
rapid strides during the last twenty-five years, in the course of whic! 
there have been three great waves of industrial expansion: the firs 
during and immediately after the World War of 1914-18; the second 
after the world economic depression of 1930-33; and the third and 
most important dating from the outbreak of the Second World War 
in 1939, during which Australia has advanced rapidly toward indus. 
trial maturity. India, despite her potential resources, remains a back. 
ward industrial country until recent years, for British economic policy 
in India has all along been to transform India into a market for British 
manufactures and a source of raw materials supply to the mother 
country. Thus, 97 per cent of the British capital investment in India 
prior to 1914 was devoted to purposes auxiliary to the commercial 
penetration of the Indian market and in no way connected with indus 
trial development. The two world wars, especially the second one, have 
impressed upon the Indian people as well as the British administration 
the necessity for India’s industrialization. 

China, although politically “independent,” was economically a su)- 
ject nation to almost every one of the foreign Powers with which shi 
had concluded the so-called “unequal treaties.” Since the occupation 
of Manchuria in 1931, that part.of the country has been industrialized 
under Japanese domination at a rapid pace, so that it may serve as 3 
springboard for the conquest of North China. Within China Proper, 
and before the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War, the Central China 
provinces of Hunan, Hupeh and Kiangsi were chosen by the Chinese 
National Government for the erection of heavy industries. But the 
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war put a stop to the plants already started for over a year, and thus 
snitiated the great migration of industry to the vast interior in China’s 
southwest and northwest, in the summer of 1938. The results already 
achieved in the period of war in Free China are meager if judged by 
Western standards, especially if we are to keep in mind the fact that 
aine-tenths of China’s modern industries, developed in the course of 
the last half century, have been lost temporarily to the Japanese because 
they are located along the coast and the Great Yangtze. 

The second group includes those countries chiefly in Southeast Asia 
which are, to a larger extent than China, India or Australia, dependent 
‘or their national wealth on the production and export of agricultural 
and mineral raw materials. These countries, unlike China, India, or 
Australia, give little promise of development in heavy industries for 
defense purpose on account of shortage of coal and iron, as well as 
relatively smaller area and strategically more vulnerable location. They 
are the world’s producers of rubber, tin, petroleum, sugar, wool, meat, 
rice, quinine, pepper, teak, coconut, pineapples, tobacco, etc. 

Miss Mitchell’s able marshalling of facts for such a heterogeneous col- 
lection of countries is remarkable; so also is her interpretation. Students 
of world politics will find here interesting guide posts to the further 
study of imperialistic experiments in the economic laboratories of the 
Western Pacific. China thus offers the classic example of a politically 
“independent” nation whose economic development has been dominated 
by foreign capital. Thailand, also a politically “independent” nation, 
is economically “a semi-colonial nation, being little more than an 
economic satellite of the British Empire” (p. 165). “Formosa is pri- 
marily of interest as an example of what nearly half a century of Japanese 
rule has meant in terms of industrial progress, and the extent to which 
that progress has benefited (rather dis-benefited?) the native Chinese 
population. .. . Perhaps nowhere else in Southeast Asia can the 
monopolist drive for empire self-sufficiency be studied with more ad- 
vantage than on this little island in the Pacific” (p. 49). For in Formosa, 
“while the Japanese control the capital and draw the profits from 
Formosa’s manufacturing industries, the role of the native Chinese 
population is that of workers in the factories and mines, Japanese being 
employed only in the higher positions requiring technical skill and in 
white collar jobs” (p. 56). Similarly, “the role of the Korean people 
in the industrial development of their country is almost exclusively 
that of workers in Japanese-financed and Japanese-managed enter- 
prises” (p. 65). In Manchuria, up to 1940, Japan abandoned the stand- 
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ard imperialist practice of reducing it, like Formosa and Korea, to th. 
role of producers of agricultural and mineral raw materials, and jp. 
stead “chose to develop her new possession as an extension of her ow, 
industrial economy, with large-scale mining and manufacturing 
dustries of the most modern type, superimposed upon a 
agrarian system,” in the interest of a policy of aggressive 
on the Asiatic continent (p. 66). In 1940, however, because of t 
creasing drain of capital and technicians which Manchuria’s industria. 
ization placed on Japan’s national economy, it was decided that hence. 
forth Manchuria should concentrate on the production of coal, iron, 
steel, and light metals for export to Japan—a significant change from 
the previous emphasis on industrial self-sufficiency for Manchuria. 

Turning now to the imperialistic exploitation of Southeast Asia by 
European Powers, we note that Indo-China, in keeping with French 
colonial policy, “was developed strictly as an appendage to the economy 
of France, and has long been known as one of the most intensively 
exploited colonial areas in the world” (p. 151). British Malaya is the 
land of rubber and tin, controlled largely by British capital. “Con. 
trol of Malaya enables British capital to dominate the world market 
in the two materials essential to modern industry, for both of which 
the United States is by far the greatest market” (p. 188). “Burma's 
economic structure is very similar to that of the other colonial areas 
of Southeast Asia. A predominantly agricultural country, with a large!) 
monocultural economy (more than 70 per cent of the total cultivated 
area is devoted to rice-growing), and important forest and mineral 
resources, Burma has been developed by British capital into an im- 
portant producer of raw materials for export, with virtually no modern 
industries other than the extractive and processing enterprises required 
to exploit the country’s resources and prepare them for marketing” 
(pp. 190-91). Netherlands India is “developed under its Dutch rulers 
from a country of subsistence agriculture and handicraft industries 
into a large-scale producer of raw materials for export, dependent for 
its prosperity upon an expanding world market for its products” (p. 197). 

American imperialism offers a striking contrast to that of other 
nations in the Western Pacific. Despite their strategic location, the 
Philippines have not been subjected to as intensive exploitation by 
American or other foreign capital as Malaya and Netherlands India, 
or even Indo-China and Thailand. Moreover, while the other Westera 
Powers were doing everything possible to strengthen their control ove! 
their colonial possessions in Southeast Asia and to expand their produc 
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tion of industrial raw materials, the United States’ policy was one of 
restraint, culminating in the passage of the Philippine Independence 
Act of 1934” (p. 219). The reasons are not far to seek, The Philippine 
economy, as it developed under the American regime, had the one- 
sided character of all colonial areas. But two features distinguished it 


sharply from other colonial economies: first, its export trade was 


made possible only by the existence of a free American market; and, 
scond, its principal export products were competitive with rather 
than complementary to American production. The United States, there- 
fore, showed no interest in the intensive economic exploitation of the 
Philippines comparable to that displayed by the European Powers in 
other parts of Southeast Asia. 

“Of all the possessions and constituents of the British Empire east 
of Suez, Australia is proportionately the most highly industrialized, 
the industrial output of her population of less than seven million being 
only slightly smaller in value than that of India, with a population of 
neatly four hundred million” (p. 241). On the other hand, New 
Zealand has been called an “outlying farm” of England, and this phrase 
aptly sums up the outstanding characteristics of an economic structure 
based primarily on the export of pastoral products to a market 12,000 
miles away” (pp. 262-63). 

Miss Mitchell’s able summary of industrialization in the Western 
Pacific will no doubt stand as a pioneer and useful contribution to our 
knowledge, at a time when the areas under survey are undergoing 
an unprecedented battle in the world’s history. In view, however, of 
the profound political, economic and social transformations which a 
titanic struggle like the present one may bring about in its after- 
math, one would naturally expect her to add a concluding chapter on 
the post-war prospects of industrialization in these lands. 

Several misstatements and misprints may be noted. In referring to 
the area of the ten southwest and northwest provinces of Free China, 
which is 4,891,990 square kilometers, it is not correct to say that “these 
ten provinces occupy an area slightly larger than that of the United 
States, exclusive of Alaska and outlying territories” (pp. 127-28), as 
the area of the United States, exclusive of Alaska and outlying terri- 
tories, is 7,839,000 square kilometers (Statistical Year Book, 1939-40, 
League of Nations), The original Chinese Soviet areas, referring to 
the region around the province of Kiangsi, is not “in Southeast China,” 
but in Central China (p. 149). The statement that the “first factories 
introduced into China were almost all established for the manufacture 
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of cotton products” is not correct (p. 98), for the first fact 
lished by the Manchu Government thirty years before the appear: 
of the first cotton mills, in the early sixties of the last centur 
for defense purposes—they were woolen mills, dockyards, and arse, 
The increased exports of such commodities as coal and salt from 
to Japan since 1937—coal from 1,275,000 metric tons in 1937 to 1.611, 
in 1938, 2,369,000 in 1939, and 3,785,000 in 1940; and salt from 4,22 
quintals in 1937 to 5,924,000 in 1938, and 6,794,000 in 1940 
to 3,501,000 in 1939)—did not represent, as Miss Mitchell claims. ° 
diversion of shipments which formerly went to other parts of ( 
or abroad” (p. 146), but largely increase in production from Nort! 
China coal mines and salt fields. Tungkwan is misspelled for “Lung 
kwan” (p. 121); so is Hulutao for “Hulatao” (p. 69 note). 
HOD 
Harvard University, March ; 


Tue Rice Economy or Monsoon Asia. By V. D. Wickizer ani 
M. K. Bennett. Food Research Institute, Stanford University in 
co-operation with the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacif 
Relations. Stanford University Press. 1941. pp. 358. $3.50. 


1 Food Research Institute has supplied a long-needed stud) 
of rice, the dominant food of the yellow and brown races. The cor 
centration of rice in distant Monsoon Asia, where 95 per cent of it 


produced and consumed, the existence of only fragmentary iniorm: 
tion regarding most of these rice growing countries and the general) 
low economic and literacy levels of their peoples have combined 1 
retard research on this vital foodstuff. Now we have the first gener! 
survey of a crop which is the lifeblood of a region whose vital impo: 
tance for the rest of the world is at long last being violently brovg' 
to our attention. Messrs, Wickizer and Bennett have made an 10 
valuable contribution in amassing and presenting such information « 
is available regarding the habitat of rice and the reasons why it 1 s 
overwhelmingly important for a majority of the people in this world 

Paradoxically, the major rice producing nations are likewise the major 


1 
the 


rice importing nations. The uneven distribution of population and te 
varying climatic conditions prevailing in Monsoon Asia are the frame: 
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work on Which the main problem rests—maladjustment of regional pro- 
juction to consumption. Expansion of production is possible only in 
the three still underpopulated nations of Burma, Thailand and Indo- 


China, which are likewise the world’s greatest rice exporting countries. 
Rut even in these countries the phenomenally rapid increase of the 
copulation has already outdistanced advances in the means of produc- 


ion, with the result that per capita consumption of rice has fallen off 
everywhere in Monsoon Asia with deleterious effects on native health. 
The recognition by governments in the region that the whole social 
4s well as economic structure is inextricably bound up with rice led 
in the interwar period to the introduction of varying degrees of official 
control. Efforts have been made to increase rice production by scientific 
agriculture, by introducing better marketing methods, by extending 
zedit to relieve the indebted peasant:. and to eliminate alien middle- 
men but as yet no real progress has been made in vitally improving 
the position of the rice farmer. The governments of the rice importing 
nations have concentrated on food self-sufficiency programs and on 
xhieving better means of distribution. Those of the rice exporting 
countries have attempted to diversify their economies so as to render 
them less dependent on rice monoculture. 

The insufficiency and the delay in making these attempts have been 
accompanied by changing world conditions, notably in the past decade, 
which have both stimulated them and nullified their effectiveness. The 
depression dried up most of the non-Asiatic rice markets, reduced na- 
ve purchasing power, and in many parts of this area forced a return 
to subsistence agriculture. Economic nationalism was a second factor 
uitally affecting the rice problem of Monsoon Asia during the inter- 
war period. The present war is bringing a third and even more dis- 
rupting factor into the rice situation, While the basic problem of 
supplying food for a population whose numbers are rapidly outstripping 
its food production will remain fundamentally the same for an in- 
definite period to come, political changes will have a vital but largely 
unpredictable effect. 

An excellent analysis of possible future trends terminates this excel- 
lent and ferociously documented study. A complementary work ex- 
amining the social aspects of the rice situation, which are only indicated 
in this primarily economic analysis, would be a desirable and most 
profitable undertaking. 

VirciniA THOMPSON 


New York, March 1942 
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Soviet Russia, AN INtRopuction. By K. Gibberd. London: Tj, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1942. pp. 75. 15. | 
Russia at War. By Vera Micheles Dean. New York: Headline 
Books of the Foreign Policy Association. 1942. pp. 96. 25¢. 


ae strong resistance shown by the Soviet Union in this 
has naturally aroused keen interest in Great Britain and the Unie: 
States in their new ally. The two short books under review wer. 
written to satisfy this interest of the American and British public, for 
so long fed by books of a sensational or partisan character. 

Mr. Gibberd’s pamphlet in its 75 pages describes the territories and 
peoples of the U.S.S.R., gives a short sketch of Russian history, the; 
a description of the governmental apparatus. More space is given | 
economic reconstruction, and the final chapter discusses living cor 
tions in the U.S.S.R. It was written primarily for the use of lecturers 
engaged in the education of British troops. It is therefore especial 
unfortunate that the pamphlet has serious weaknesses and errors. 

The first ten pages of the book contain a description of territories 
and peoples of the Union which could more properly be applied : 


the Russia of 1880 and in which half a page is given to the Lap; s wi 


number only a few thousand persons. In the opinion of the author 
“new industrial centres seem curious and defiant intrusions in a wor 


where the forces of nature are predominant.” Toward the Tsarist ¢ 
ernment the author is rather well disposed: the Tsar “ruled aut 
tatively and not without oppression,” but he “allowed a good dea 
freedom” to his political opponents while now they are “executed 
“chiefly work in lumber camps”; the Volga Cossacks (a | 

by the author) also “under the Tsars enjoyed considerable indepe: 
ence.” But he asserts that “there are few in Russia to-day who ci 
feel secure” from a “vast body of secret agents.” He maintains a's 
that the country continues to be very much the same as before that 
“the peasantry” still makes up 80 per cent of the population of th 
U.S.S.R. and their lot is not enviable, because “however poor the harves 
yield and whatever misfortunes may befall the collective livestock, th 
government requisitions must be produced and the local Motor Tractor 
Station must be paid its services.” He is somewhat astonished to fin¢ 
that “the married peasants still maintain a private family life within the 


large group”! He opines that farther away from the front “the war ma 
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be hardly more real than some old tale told by a peasant to his children.” 
4s to industry, “the output per head of Soviet workers is less than 
the output per head elsewhere”; moreover the author is afraid “whether 
the Soviet worker is not losing quality for quantity.” 

We need not dwell further upon these opinions and interpretations 
byt must note some of the factual errors in the book. 

On his map on p. 6 Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Tula and other regions 
wre shown as “cultivated steppe,” though actually they are in the forest 
zone. On p. 17 the Cossacks are made to come into conflict over 
the collectivization policy (that is after 1929) and escape into Man- 
churia, though there were no Cossacks at that time in Siberia and no 
roup of the population escaped into Manchuria at the time of the 
collectivization. On p. 19 he notes that “Peter compelled the peasants 
to work for the boyars (landowners).” Here every word is wrong. 
Peasants had worked for the nobles for centuries before Peter the Great; 
he boyars are not a synonym for landowners and, finally, it was Peter 
the Great who abolished the boyars. 

On p. 23 he asserts that Lenin on his return to Russia was joined by 
Leon Trotzky, “now a Bolshevik, chiefly useful as a soldier.” But at 
he time (April 1917) when Lenin “contrived to get back to Russia” 
Trotzky was neither a Bolshevik nor a soldier, On the same page the 
guthor states that after taking power the Bolsheviks immediately 
abolished “private ownership in industry.” This is not correct: there 
was a period when a policy of collaboration was tried and only 
ater many months discarded because of sabotage on the part of the 
owners. On p. 30 he states, “In Communist literature the word socialist 
is synonymous with communist.” Has Mr. Gibberd ever read any 
Communist literature, that he can make such a glaring error? On p. 31 
he sends five delegates instead of eleven from the autonomous republics 
to the Soviet ef nationalities and two from autonomous regions in- 
stead of five. On p. 44 he wrongly asserts that the funds for construc- 
jon etc, are at the disposal of Gosplan, whereas they are at the disposal 
ot respective services and the spending of these funds is controlled by 
the State Bank. On p. 45 he asserts that rationing of bread and short- 
age of grain in 1930-34 was caused by the necessity to export; a simple 
comparison of exports with crops would show him his mistake. The 
shortage was the result of resistance on the part of the farmers to the 
policy of collectivization and inexperience on the part of the new 
kaders in the collective farms. On p. 47 he puts the cotton industry 
ot Russia “round about Leningrad” instead of Ivanovo. On p. 52 he states 
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that 80 per cent of the population of the Union is made up of x 
peasantry, whereas there is no longer a peasantry in Russia, while in- 
dividual and collective farmers (including members of their fami)jes 
comprised only 47 per cent of the total population in 1939. One millio, 
kulaks on p. 55 are turned into “millions” on p. 60. On ; " 
wrongly asserts that social insurance benefits in the Union are acquired 
by a worker “by virtue of his trade union membership”; actually pen 
worker is entitled to them, but the management of funds is in the hands 
of the Trade Unions. On p. 71 he asserts that “more than thre: quarter 
of the population of the U.S.S.R. live in villages,” while actually in 193 
the figure was 67 per cent. It is not true that the Government requis. 
tions grain however poor the harvest yield (p. 71); the quotas established 
depended upon the yield before the war and in case of failure of crops 
the Government helps the farmers. 


These are a few of the errors in Mr. Gibberd’s book. 


N CONTRAST, Russia at War by Vera Micheles Dean is an excellent intro. 
I duction to contemporary Russia. The author has succeeded in a mos 
difficult task—to show a sympathetic understanding of Soviet problems 
and difficulties without surrendering her own point of view. The book 


is almost completely free from mistakes, though a few changes and add: 
tions might have been desirable. On p. 12 it is stated that there are about 
300 million Slavs in Europe, when actually there are less than 200 million 
On p. 16 it is stated that the big landowners (before the revolution) pre 
ferred to put such money as they had back into their land. Unfortunate! 
this was seldom the case, otherwise the Russian agriculture would not 
have been on such a low level as it was in 1914. 

On the map on p. 17 Kerch iron ores are wrongly placed to the south 
of Rostov, and Ilimsk iron ores to the south of Cheremkhovo, whi 
Vladivostok, Sakhalin and Karaganda coal fields are not shown. On p. 35 
it is mentioned that a bad harvest occurred in 1933 and that the famine 
took place in 1933-34; actually the years were 1932-33. On p. 30 ts 
stated that on the eve of Germany’s invasion of Russia Stalin assumed 
the offices of Premier and Commissar for Defense. But he assumed the 
latter office after the start of war. 

On p. 47 in the discussion of religion it should be mentioned that a 
cording to Yaroslavsky tens of millions of the people still are religious) 
minded or at least consider themselves so. On p. 58 it would be usetu! 10 
add that the citizens of the Union can deposit their money with banks 
to any amount. On p. 60 the Teutons are incorrectly mentioned as hav 
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ing been defeated on Lake Ladoga instead of Lake Peipus. On p. 63 the 
author speaks of shifts in Russian policy from one extreme to another, 
eg. first—a pact of non-aggression with Germany, then—a war; first— 
border conflicts with Japan in 1938-39, then a neutrality pact. But one 
may well argue that there was no shift in the Soviet policy in these cases 
_—it was a shift in the policy of their opponents. Russia offered to Japan a 
non-aggression pact as early as in 1933. On p. 76 it is said that the Soviet 
Government published no statistics concerning the Ural base. This is 
somewhat misleading for just as much (or as little) was published about 
the Urals as on any other region. It is also not correct to say that the Rus- 
sians after the invasion evacuated factories to this area: many of them 
were moved further east and southeast. Even Irkutsk, Alma-Ata and 
Tashkent received their share. Probably the statement that there were 


Fone million soldiers in the Soviet Far East is an exaggeration (p. 77). 


The Japanese never put the figure higher than 600,000. Writing in 1942 
it would be better to rephrase the statement that “Russians think they 
can keep it [Archangel] open” (p. 78); they have done it! Some revision 
of these and other passages would improve the factual basis of what is 
perhaps the best short study of Russia today that has appeared in the last 
two years in the United States. 
A. J. GRAJDANZEV 
New York, April 1942 


Founpations oF Mopern Worip Society. By Linden A. Mander. 
Stanford University Press. 1941. pp. 910. $4.25. 


A. A text-book for classes in international politics and an 
encyclopedia for their teachers, Professor Mander’s large book will take 
igh rank. I have seen nothing which offers quite such a mass of 
naterial handled with quite such uniform competence. All of the 
public and many of the private institutions that have been built up 
for the supranational administration of common human interests find 
their place here, and the author has had the patience and taken the 
pace to deal adequately with their structure, functions and difficulties. 
l of us who work in this field owe gratitude for the industry he has 
cevoted to his immense task, and must acknowledge the steady and 
isriminating judgment he has brought to bear on the evaluation of 
he agencies serving his world society. 

For all its bulk and its detachment from the fanaticisms of the 
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moment, this book is far from dull. The material has not been < 
accumulated; it has been mastered and worked into a synthesis, Th, 
who can take the time to read it will find it an excellent trea 
for despondency and defeatism; for Professor Mander, after rey; 
the tragic blunders of the past and admitting the formidable obs; 
that human frailty will oppose to future development, still believes j, 
the possibility of progress. 

Two or three small corrections I would suggest. I think Professo, 
Mander has placed the wrong emphasis on freedom of innocent passage 
in the 1919 Convention on Air Navigation. That treaty began by pro. 
hibiting passage to any but the signatories. The principle is really the 
opposite of that which governs territorial waters, He states inaccurately 
the constitutional rule governing the submission of treaties to th: 
British Parliament. He should have included treaties affecting right: 
of the subject, and of course he should have said “Parliament” instead 
of merely “House of Commons.” Again the author has omitted from 
his long chapter on international law and organization all mention | 
the revolutionary contribution of Kelsen to this important subject. That, 
at this day and hour, is really a grievous oversight. Partly in cons 
quence, this chapter fails to make the crisp impact of most of Mander’ 
work. For example, after an excellent statement on page 576 of the 
role and limits of sovereignty, we find an inadequate treatment of the 
relation between national and international law on pages 585 and 5% 
What ought to have been dealt with in terms of primacy and sub 
ordination is put in the ambiguous terms of superiority and inferiority, 


and this central problem is abandoned in favor of the relatively margina 
subject of treaties. 

Professor Mander ends: with an interesting and hopeful program o: 
post-war organization. Here his division of functions between regional 
and universal organization is in the main well worked out; though his 


ougnN | 


desiderata for a supranational society, as stated on page 886, show 


somewhat excessive leaning toward substantial world federation. 
P. E. Corsett 


McGill University, January 1942 
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